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Teaching Aid 


: What's Ahead This Summer 


(p. 6) 
How to Use This Article 

We have looked back at the major 
international and domestic develop- 
ments of the year and invite attention 
to possible changes during the summer 
months. Among the areas of interest 
touched upon are: 


International 


The Korean Situation 

Efforts to hold a Big Four Conference 
The Japanese Treaty 

The Proposed Pacific Pact 

French Indo-China 

Iran 

Yugoslavia 

West Germany 

French Elections 

Status of the Labor party in Britain 


' Domestic 


The Fight Against Inflation 

Continued Defense Production 

Taxes 

Universal Military Training and the 
Draft 


The class can be divided into com- 
mittees. Each committee can prepare 
a report on an aspect of international 
or domestic affairs (they can be listed 
on the blackboard) based on material 
in the article and material on the topic 
which has appeared in previous issues 
of Senior Scholastic. The committee 


"chairman can report to the class on de- 


yelopments to date and what the pros- 
pects are during the coming summer 


months. The class can ask questions of 


e committee, which may act as a 
panel of “experts.” One period can be 
given to the international scene and a 
Second period to the domestic scene. 


Discussion Questions 
If committee assignments are not 
Practical the following questions may 
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be raised for class discussion, after the 
article has been read. 

1. What evidence is there that the 
United States no longer practices a 
policy of isolationism? 

2. The Soviet press charges that the 
United States is a war-mongering na- 
tion. If you had the opportunity to 
deny that charge in a “Voice of Amer- 
ica” broadcast to the Soviet Union, 
what would you say? 

3. What connection is there between 


. the effort to ston inflation and the inter- 


national situation? 

4. Should price ceilings be posted in 
each store as one way of stopping rising 
prices? Defend your answer. 

5. What can you do to help in the 
present defense effort? 


Ralph Bunche—Peacemaker 


(p. 15) 

This Second Award Current Affairs 
Report sketches the life of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, diplomat, from hi¥ early youth 
in Detroit and Los Angeles to his pres- 
ent position with the United Nations. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What obstacles did Dr. Bunche 
have to overcome in order to reach his 
present position of prominence in world 
diplomacy? 

2. Should Dr. Bunche have accepted 
President Truman’s offer to become As- 
sistant Secretary of State? Defend your 
answer. 


Activity 
The class can discuss possible sources 


used by the author in writing this 
Award-winning article. 


Echoes from the Black Forest 


(p. 12) 

This First Award Historical Article 
by a high school student tells the story 
of the Welte family from the time 


Michael Welte made by hand his first 
musical clock to that of the Mr. Welte 
who lives in Connecticut today. 


Discussion Questions * 

1. Why did the organ and piano rolls 
lose their popularity? 

2. What is being done to save the 
compositions of the old masters who 
played their own pieces for recording 
by the Welte family? 

Activity 

Members of the class can suggest 
comparable families whose histories 
might be written along the same lines 
as the present historical article. 


Yondotega (p. 16) 


The title of this Award-winning his- 
torical article is the Indian name for 
Detroit, which is celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of its founding this year. 
The author’s great-great-grandfather 
was one of the settlers who arrived after 
the first settlement had burned. Al- 
though a Huguenot Protestant, he was 
befrierided by a Catholic priest when 
he first landed after sailing on a raft 
from Quebec. 


Discussion Questions 

1. On a map of the United States 
and Canada (wall map, if available) 
show us the route taken by the raft from 
Quebec to Detroit. 

2. How did the people of Detroit 
make a living during the 19th century? 

3. What evidence is there that De- 
troit was a planned city and did not just 
“grow like Topsy”? 
Activity 

Make a street map of your city in 
which you indicate the main thorough- 
fares. How does it compare with De- 
troit’s “spokes of a wheel” plan? 


The Stories 
Aim 

To use the Awards-winning fiction 
in this issue to interest your pupils in 


ACHERS: Renew your Senior Scholastic subscription now for prompt delivery when school reopens. 





2-T 


writing original short stories and short 
short stories. 


Motivation 


Which of these three Awards-win- 
ning stories did you find most stimu- 
lating? Why? 


Topics for Discussion 


1. “Twenty-Five Lap Feature” (p. 
18) 

On what aspect of story-telling does 
Gordon White put his chief emphasis: 
character, scene, mood, plot? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 

Do you think that the central situa- 
tion of this story—a 25-lap auto race—is 
one that virtually “creates its own ac- 
tion”? Why or why not? Can you think 
of any other situations—familiar to you— 
that would give a story-teller (even an 
inexperienced story-teller) an advan- 
tage from the start? If so, mention the 
situations and tell the rest of the class 
why they'd make good story material. 


2. “Come on, Susie!” (p. 20) 


What are the functions of a good 
short short story? You can determine 
just how successfully Morton Jorgensen 
has handled this difficult type by asking 
yourself the following questions: Is 
there economy of detail in the way 
Morton presents the scene of his story? 
Explain. Can you see Old Clyde as 
Morton describes him? Give reasons for 
your answer. Are all incidents in the 
story absolutely necessary to the point 


“Inflation Is Your Fight!” 


(pp. 16-A through 16-P) 


Students should be encouraged to 
take this issue of the magazine home 
with them so that they can give “Infla- 
tion Is Your Fight!” to their parents to 
read and to discuss with them. 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

1. To explain what causes inflation. 

2. To show what happens when in- 
flation overtakes a country. 

3. To suggest a down-to-earth pro- 
gram to help keep down inflation. 


Procedure 


1: Dramatize the classroom reading 
of “Inflation Is Your Fight!” by pucting 
it on as a radio show in class. No ad- 
vance preparation is necessary. Choose 
students to read the parts of the two 
G. I.’s, the nurse, etc. 

2. Conduct a class discussion. See 
questions below. 

3. Have students plan a classroom 
program based on the student activities 
listed on this page. 


Discussion Questions 

What is inflation? What are the 
causes of inflation? Which would you 
say is the chief cause? Where did the 
phrase “not worth a continental” come 


dropped in value? Explain your answer, 

2. Make a poster or a picture graph 
to show how the prices of items of food 
—sugar, butter, milk, etc.—and clothing 
have risen in the last 10 years. Ask 
vour folks about the prices of goods in 
1939 and again in 1946. You can find 
current prices in daily newspapers. 

8. Ask your folks to read “Inflation 
Is Your Fight!” Then discuss with them 
the causes of inflation, its effects, and 
a program for stopping inflation. 

4. Each student writes a practice 
letter to his Congressman to ask him 
about his program for preventing in- 
Hation. Discuss the letters in class and 
correct the best letter and mail it to 
the Congressman. 

5. Make a report on one chapter in 
the story of money—the money used 
by cavemen or Indians, the money sys- 
tem of Rome, how the U. S. got its 
system of money, etc. 

6. Make a brief oral or written re- 
port based on your reading of “Build- 
ing America’s Might, Report to the 
President,” by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization (April 1, 1951). Ask your 
librarian for it or read excerpts from it 
in newspapers kept in the library. 

7. Interview a local manufacturer to 
find out how much his costs of produc- 
tion have risen in recent years. How do 
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from? What are examples of countries 
that have experienced a period of infla- 
tion? What happened in the U. S. dur- 
ing World War II when we needed to 
turn out war goods fast? What can the 
Government do to help keep down in- 
flation? What can your family do? What 
can you do? When we speak of a pay- 
as-you-go policy, what does that mean? 
How will such a plan help to prevent 
inflation? 


idle machines help increase inflation? ~eete 
What can be done to increase the pro- Price 
duction of goods? What suggestions _. 
does he have for a program to prevent 23-18. 
inflation? Aviatic 
8. Watch for articles on inflation in mall 
such magazines as U. S. News and 
World Report. After you have read the Ball, 
articles, bring them to class to post on on 
the classroom bulletin board for others 


Minis 
2-15 
] to read. 
Which depends upon an occurrence be- 9 





























Morton is trying to make? That is, is 
there a swift and forceful buildup to the 
surprise ending? 


3. “Sea Dreams” (p. 21) 


Does the surprise ending of this story 
differ in nature from the surprise end- 
ing of “Come on, Susie!”? Ask yourself 
the following questions: Which ending 


is psychologically inevitable? Why? 
Bevin, 


‘ So . Get an economics textbook in the Big Foi 
yond the control of the main character? Student Activities library and look up the difference be- feren 
Why? In each case, is the ending justi- . Boy di: 


tween money wages and real wages. 
How is it possible for a man’s money 
wages to increase at the same time his 
real wages decrease? 


1. Ten years ago, the head of a fam- 
ily could retire on $100 a month. How 
has everyone's savings, insurance, etc. 
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fied by everything that’s happened be- 
fore? Explain. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 9) 
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Classroom Sets Free The following pamphlets are free. 


. What’s Ahead This Summer: a-3; b-1 
c- i. d-4; e-2; f-4. 

Il. Bunche: 1-C; 2-R; 3-C; 4-R; 5-C; 
6-C; 7-C; 8-R; 9-C; 10-C; 11-R; 12-C. 

III. Stories: a-2, b-1; c-2, d-3, e-1, f-1, 
g-3. 

Words to the Wise—Hinky Pinky: 1-frail 
male, 2-jerky turkey, 3-brave knave, 4-vain 
swain, 5-grave slave, 6-stocky jockey, 7- 
exotic narcotic, 8-bright knight, 9-objective 
detective. 


Would you or other teachers in 
your building like additional copies 
of “Inflation Is Your Fight!”? You 
don’t have to be a subscriber to 
Scholastic Magazines to get as many 
copies as you can profitably use in 
your classes. FREE in classroom 
quantities. Send postal card to Don 
Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 351 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











Angell, 












Send a postal card to the Literature 
Dept., National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. for (1) “How to Stop Infla- 
tion” and (2) “Stalin’s Counting-.on In- 
flation.” 

The Story of Money, by Norman 
or some similar history of 
money, may be used for reports on the 
history of money. 
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a 


Agriculture: see also Labor. 
*Down on the Farm, A 25-9. 

American History in Literature 
(Commager, Henry Steele): 
Small-Town Editor Whose Win- 
dow Was the World (Auto- 
biography, White, William 
Allen), A 25-14; Our Goodly 
Heritage (A Goodly Heritage, 
Chase, Mary Ellen), Mr 14- 
12; Point of No Return (Point 
of No Return, Marquand, J. 
P.), My 16-10; The Business of 
America (The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, Howells, William D.), 
F 7-18; The Human Cost of the 
West (Giants in the Earth, 
Rolvaag, Ole), F 28-10. 

Arctic: Air Force Weather Sta- 
tion Established on Ice Island, 
A 4-18. 

Argentina: *Free Press-—-Peron 
Style, A 11-6; Meat Treaty 
with Great Britain Signed, My 
2-15; New Atomic Energy 
Method Claimed, A 4-14; Peron 
Silences La Prensa, F 14-15, 
Mr 14-17, Mr 28-11, A 25-18. 

Atomic Energy: Argentine Claims 
New Method, A 4-14; Bibliog- 
raphy, F 21-3T; Special Issue, 
Mr 7-5; Trace Fly Movement 
by Radioactivity, A 4-18. 

Australia: *South Pacific Com- 
monwealth, My 16-8; Wool 
Price Boom, A 18-10. 

Auto Racing: Twenty-five Lap 
Feature (White, Gordon), My 
23-18. 

Aviation: Cochran Speed Record, 
My 9-17. 


Ball, Zachary: 
(story), A 25-21. 

Bevan, Aneurin: New Labor 
Minister, F 7-14, Resigns, My 
2-15 

Bevin, Ernest: Dies, A 25-17. 

Big Four: see International Con- 
ference—Big Four. 

Boy dates Girl: see also Jam 
Session. Arguments, Mr 14-23; 
Conversation, F 14-28; Cliques, 
A 18-16; Dancing, Mr 28-18; 
Dating Problems, My 2-22; 
Finishing School, Mr _ 7-58; 
Getting Along with Others, A 
25-24; On the Job Good 
Grooming, Mr 21-34; Outside 
Interests and Hobbies, A 4-23; 
Party Ideas, F 7-23; Petting, 
My 9-21; Putting Labels on 
People, F 21-19. 

Budget: see U. S. Budget. 

Burma: Seagrave Convicted, F 
7-13; Seagrave Freed, Mr 21-15. 


Cc 


Canada: Census Taken, A 25-16; 
*Information Please—On Cana- 
da (map), A 4-6. 

Career Club: Artist at Work, A 
4-26; Forestry Has a Future, F 
14-26; G. E. Apprenticeship 
Program, Mr 21-17; Question 
Box, F 7-24, Mr 14-28, A 11-26, 

» A 25-29, My 9-25; Contest Win- 

'_ Mers, My 9-22; Uncle Sam’s 


‘Gator Boy 


Schools (Army, Navy, & Air 
Force), A 25-28; Wanted: 
Trained Engineers, Mr 21-20. 

Census, U. S.: see also Popula- 
tion. *Special Issue, A 25-5. 

Cherokees: ‘“‘Trail of Tears,’’ My 
16-13. 

Coal: 
7-13. 

Communism VU. S.: Remington 
Convicted, F 21-14; Supreme 
Court Upholds Hiss Conviction, 
Mr 21-15. 

Composition: Digging In 
search), F 14-17; From 
Trip to Outline, F 21-15; 
ting It Down on Paper, 
28-15; Hints for the Home- 
stretch, Mr 7-50; How to Write 
a Term Paper, F 7-16. 

Constitution, U. S.: *Amending 
the Constitution, Mr 14-8; No 
Third Term Amendment 
Passed, Mr 7-14; *Our Chang- 
ing Presidency, Mr 14-6. 

Cost of Living: Revised Price 
Index, Mr 21-14. 

Council of Foreign Ministers: 
see International Conference— 
Big Four. 

Crime: *Crime + Crooked 
Politics — Corruption, A 11-9; 
*It Is Up to Us, My 16-6; 
Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee Report, Mr 28-10, 
A 4-15, My 9-14. 

Crusade for Freedom: Gen. Clay 
Thanks U. S. Youth, F 14-18. 

Czechoslovakia: William Oatis 
Arrested, My 9-15. 


Defense Production Administra- 
tion: see U. S. Economic Mo- 
bilization. 

Draft: see U. S. Selective Serv- 
ice. 

Dunsany, Lord: 
(story), F 28-17. 


Economic Stabilization Agency: 
see U. S. Economic Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Editorials: Business, Labor, and 
the Good Citizen (Green, Wil- 
liam), A 11-5; Democracy Be- 
gins at Home (Fosdick, Dr. 
Harry E.), A 25-3; Loyalty 
(Francis Cardinal Spellman), 
F 21-5; The Good Citizen in 
Peace and War (Ford MII, 
Henry), My 16-5; You’re in High 
School Now (Sproul, Dr. Rob- 
ert G.), My 2-5. - 

Education: 400 Years Young (San 
Marcos University), My 2-39T; 
Foreign Students in U. S. 
High Schools, F 28-13; Pre- 
draft Scholarships, My 2-15, 
*Should High Schools Go on a 
Year-Round Schedule? (pro 
and con), F 21-9; *The Op- 
portunities of Education in 
America (Report from Foreign 
Students), Mr 14-14; What's 
Right with the Schools? (Tril- 
lingham, C.C.), Mr 17-24T. 

El] Salvador: U. N. Welfare Proj- 
ect, Mr 28-12. 


New Wage Contract, F 


The Speech 


Erie R.R.: Centennial Train, My 
16-13. 

Espionage: Atomic Spies Con- 
victed, A 18-11. 

Europe, Western: *Europe Gears 
to the Schuman Plan (map), 
My 9-6. 

European Recovery Program: 
ERP’s Third Birthday, A 11-15. 


F 


Flying Saucers: Navy Explains, 
F 21-22. 

Following the Films: see Movies. 

Ford II, Henry: The Good Citi- 
zen in Peace and War, My 16-5. 

Formosa: More Arms Aid, My 
2-14. . 

Fosdick, Dr. Harry E.: Democ- 
racy Begins at Home, A 25-3. 

France: see also Schuman Plan. 
Cabinet Crisis, Mr 14-16; 
*France’s Political Merry-Go- 
Round, Mr 28-7; Queuille, Pre- 
mier, Mr 21-16. 


G 


Germany: see also Schuman 
Plan. Russia Denounces Plan 
to Rearm West Germany, F 
7-13. 

Gilbert, Kenneth: Mountain 
Choice (story), Mr 14-20. 

Gokcen, Maj. Sabiha: To Fly 
with UN Forces, My 9-17. 

Gold Coast: First Elections, Mr 
28-11. 


Great Britain: Bevan, Wilson Re- 


sign, My 2-15; Bevin Dies, A 
25-17; Census Taken, A 25-16; 
Morrison, New Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr 21-16; New Meat Treaty 
with Argentina, My 2-15; Steel 
and Meat Controversies, F 21- 
12; Stone of Scone, A 25-16. 

Green, William: Business, Labor, 
and the Good Citizen, A 11-5. 

Grubb, Dave: Theme Song 
(story), F 14-20. 


H 


Hager, Mark: The 
(story), My 9-19. 

Hawaii: New Governor, My 2-16. 

Hazam, Lou: Partners in Velvet 
(radio play), Mr 21-12. 

Health and Nutrition: see also 
How's Your Health. Cartoons— 
Appetite, Mr 21-28; Breakfast, 
F 7-26; Colds, F 21-20; Fish, A 
4-25; Fruit, A 18-21; Lunch 
Box, Mr 7-56; Shoes, My 2-26; 
Sunburn, My 16-21. 

Higgins, Marguerite: Woman 
War Reporter, My 9-17. 

Highways, U. S. *Closed—Con- 
struction Ahead, Mr 7-12; U. N. 
Highway Marker System, My 
9-13. 

Housing: Pittsburgh Slum Clear- 
ance Program, A 11-15. 

Houston, Texas: *'‘Boom’”’ Never 
Ends, A 25-8. 

How’s Your Health: see also 
Health & Nutrition, Question 
Box, Recipes, Training Tips, 
F 14-24, F 28-22, Mr 14-26, Mr 
28-19, A 11-22, A 25-27, My 9- 
26. 

Hungary: 
9-14. 


Class Ring 


Releases Vogeler, My 


Iceland: U. S. NATO Troops Ar- 
rive, My 16-13. 

India: Census Taken, A 25-16; 
Ends Trade War with Pakistan, 
Mr 7-16; Punishes Prince, A 
25-17; Should We Send Grain 
to India (pro and con), F 
14-15. 

Indians: see Cherokees. 

Indo-China: *Bastion of South- 
east Asia (map), F 14-8. 

Industrial Arts Awards: Regional 
Plans, A 4-29. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
I. S. O. Poll, Mr 28-19; Results, 
My 16-22. 


3-T 


Inter American Conference: see 
Organization of American 
States. 

International Conference — Big 
Four: *Big Four Division... 
Does One Equal Three? (map), 
Mr 14-9. 

Iran: Dispute over Nationaliza- 
tion of Oil, Mr 28-10, My 2-16, 
My 9-16; *Is Iran  Russia’s 
Next Victim?, F 7-9; Razmara 
Murder, Mr 21-14; Shah Breaks 
Up and Sells Royal Estates, F 
14-16. 

Ireland: Election Set, My 16-13. 

Iron: First Ore from Venezuela. 
A 4-15; *New Oil and Iron 
™e ources for U. S. (map), My 
9-8. 

Isr.e.: Dispute with Syria, A 18- 
11, My 16-14. 

Italy: Communist Split, F 28-13. 


J 


Jam Session: see also Boy dates 
Girl. Do Teen-Agers Have Too 
Much Freedom?, My 16-24; 
What Are the Qualities of a 
Best Friend?, F 28-20: What Do 
You Think of “Dutch Dates?”, 
A 11-24. 

Japan: *Peace Blossoms 
Japan (map), My 2-9. 


K 


Kashmir: U. N. Settlement Pro- 
posed, Mr 7-16. 

Kjelgaard, Jim: Fire (story), My 
2-19 


with 


L 


Labor: see also U. S. Economic 
Mobilization; Wage Control. A 
New Coal Wage Contract, F 
7-13; Railroad Work Stoppage, 
F 14-14; *Work Today—Move 
on Tomorrow: The Migratory 
Labor Problem, My 9-10. 

Latin America: Census Taken, A 
25-16; *Family Reunion of the 
Americas (map), A 18-4. 

Lend Lease: Russia Refuses to 
Return U.S. Ships, A 4-14. 

Lie Detector: Communist Prop- 
aganda Against U. S. in Czech- 
oslovakia, Mr 28-9; Russian 
Labor, A 25-19; Russia Shows 
Distorted Version of U. S. 
Movie, F 14-11; Russian State- 
ment on U. S. Schools, A 4-17; 
Stalin (cartoon), F 7-11. 

Lobbies: In Congress Part II, F 
14-15. 


Mac 


MacArthur, Gen. Douglas: see 
also U. N. Korea. Korean 
Truce Plan, A 4-16; “Old 
Soldiers Never Die’’ Becomes 
Hit, My 9-15; Relieved of Com- 
mand, A 18-12; Speech to Con- 
gress, My 2-14; *The President 
and the General, A _ 25-10; 
Testimony at Senate Hearings, 
My 16-12. 


M 


Mediterranean: U. S. Air Bases, 
F 21-13; (map), Mr 21-15. 

Migrant Labor: see Labor. 

Mormons: McKay, New Presi- 
dent, A 18-11. : 

Morrison, Herbert: New British 
Foreign Minister, ‘Mr 21-16. 

Movies: F 7-24, F 13-23, ¥ 28- 
19, Mr 7-61, Mr 14-29, Mr 21-32, 
Mr 28-22, A 4-31, A 11-27, A 
18-21, A 25-30, My 2-30, My 9- 
28, My 16-31. 

Movie of the Month: Kon-Tiki, 
Mr 21-32; Of Men and Music, 
F 28-19; Take Care of My Little 
Girl, My 2-29; Teresa, A 18-21. 


National Parks: Bibliography, 
A 18-3T; *Our National Parks— 
Nature’s Heritage, My 2-6. 

National Science . Foundation: 
*Building Science on a New 





4-T 


Foundation, A 18-7; Can the 
NSF Meet Our Needs for Sci- 
entific Research? (pro and 
con), A 18-9. 

Natural Resources: *Are We 
Abusing Our Water Resources? 
(chart), F 21-10; *New Oil and 
Iron Sources for U. S. (map), 
My 9-9. 

Nelson, Richard H.: Four-day 
Love Affair (story), Mr 7-52. 

Newspapers: *Free Press—Peron 
Style, A 11-6; Peron Silences 
La Prensa, F 14-15, Mr 14-17, 
Mr 28-11, A 25-18. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion: Congress Debates Troops 
for Europe, A 11-14; Eisen- 
hower Report, F 14-14; U. S. 
Troops to Iceland, My 16-13. 


@) 

Office of Defense Mobilization: 
see U. S. Economic Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Office of Price Stabilization: see 
Price Controls, U. S. Economic 
Mobilization. 

Oil: *New Oil and Iron Sources 
for U. S. (map), My 9-9. 

Opportunity Unlimited: Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 7-55T; Special Is- 
sue, Mr 21-6. 

Organization of American States: 
Agenda, A 11-15; *Family Re- 
union of the Americas (map), 
A 18-4. 


P 

Pacific Pact: Should the United 
States Sponsor a Pacific Pact? 
(pro and con), Mr 28-13. 

Pakistan: Census Taken, A 25- 
16; Ends Trade War with 
India, Mr 7-16. 

Peace Treaties: *Peace Blossoms 
with Japan (map), My 2-9. 

Petracca, Joseph: Four 
(story), A 4-20. 

Plays: see also Radio Plays. 
The Drama Spot (Bibliography, 
F 7-25T; The Lady’s Not for 
Burning (Review), F 7-17T. 

Poll Tax: Tennessee Abolishes, 
Mr 14-18, 

Population: see also Census, 
U. S. Latin America, Canada, 
Britain, India, Pakistan Census, 
A 25-16. 

Post Office, U. S.: Higher Mail 
Rates Proposed, Mr 14-17; *Our 
Romantic Postal History, Mr 
28-6; Truck Mail Delivery Plan, 
Mr 7-15; *Uncie Sam, the 
Mailman, Loses Money on the 
Job, Mr 28-4. 

Presidents, U. S.: *Our Chang- 
ing Presidency, Mr 14-6. 

Price Controls: see also U. S. 
Economic Mobilization. Beef 
Controls, My 9-15; New Regu- 
lations, Mr 11-16; *Progress 
Against Inflation, My 23-6; 
*Tightening the Reins on 
Prices and Wages, F 14-5. 

Pre and Con Discussions: Can 
the NSF Meet Our Needs for 
Scientific Research?, A 18-9; 
Should High Schools Go on a 
Year-Round Schedule?, F 21- 
9; Should Superior College 
Students Be Deferred?, A 25- 
12; Should the Number of 
Representatives in Congress Be 
Increased?, A 11-12; Should the 
United States Quit the United 
Nations?, F 14-12; Should the 
Unite. States Sponsor a Pacific 
Pact?, Mr 28-13; Should We 
Adopt a National Sales Tax?, 
F 28-9; Should We Send Grain 
to India?, F 14-15; The Pry- 
ing Eye of Television, My 2-12. 


R 
Radio: H. S. Radio Workshop, 
F 7-27T; Mr 7-23T; A 4-43T; 
On the Air, Mr 7-23T; Our 
121 Educational Stations, My 
2-22T; School News Broad- 
cast, Mr 7-25T; Students Run 


Eyes 


WNAS 
A 4-25T. 

Radio Plays: Partners in Velvet 
(Hazam, Lou), Mr 21-12. 

Railroads: Work Stoppage, F 14- 
14. 

Reapportionment: New Districts 
for Old (map) Part II, F 14-25; 
*Should the Number of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress Be 
Increased? (pro and con), A 
11-12. 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion: *R.F.C.— Reserved for 
Cronies? (Panel Discussion), A 
4-9; Reorganization Debated, F 
21-13, F 28-14; Single Head Ap- 
proved, A 25-18. 

Refugees: New Organization Aids 
Russians in U. S., F 28-14. 

Religion: Catholic Priests For- 
bidden to Join Rotary, F 7-13. 

Ridgway, Gen. Matthew: New 
U. N. Commander in Korea, A 
25-19. F. 

Roads: 


(McKown, Vernon), 


see Highways, U. S. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor: Resigns as 
Chairman of Human Rights 
Commission, A 25-18. 

Rubber: Bibliography, F 14-3T; 
Wonder Book of Rubber, Mr 
7-17. 

Russia: Refuses to Return Lend 
Lease Ships, A 4-14; Russia 
Denounces Plan to Rearm West 
Germany, F 7-13; Stalin State- 
ment on Foreign Affairs, F 28- 
12; To Enter Olympics, My 9- 


16. 
S 

Scholastic Awards: Best Student 
Writing, 1950-51, My 2-24T; 
Current Affairs Report—Dr. 
Ralph Bunche—Peace Maker 
(McDade, Bill), My 23-15; His- 
torical Article— Echoes from 
the Black Forest (Llewellyn, 
Avis M.), My 23-12; Yondotega 
(Garbarino, Anne), My 23-16; 
Humor, My 23-24; Information 
on, My 23-10; Photography, My 
23-22; Short Short Story—Sea 
Dream (Malarek, Harral), My 
23-21; Short Story—Twenty- 
five-Lap Feature (White, Gor- 
don), My 23-18; Writing Awards 
List, My 23-26. 

Schuman Plan: 
to the Schuman Plan 
My 9-6. 

Science: see National Science 
Foundation. 

Scott, William R.: My Father 
Doesn’t Like Me (story), F 7- 
20. 

Seagrave, Dr. Gordon: Burma 
Releases, Mr 21-15; Conviction 
in Burma, F 7-13. 

Sharps & Flats: F 14-30, A 4-28, 
My 2-28. 

Siedel, Frank: The Miracle at 
Scio (story), Mr 21-24. 

Siegel, Larry: Another Chance 
for Casey (story), A 18-15. 

Spellman, Francis, Cardinal: 
Loyalty, F 21-5. 

Sproul, Dr. R. Gordon: You're in 
High School Now, My 2-5. 
Stamps: Austrian Workers Set, 
A 4-30; First-Day Covers, Mr 
7-62; Japan Zodiac Stamp, F 
21-22; Maldive Islands Set, Mr 
21-38; 1951 Commemoratives, 
A 18-22; Tonga Islands Set, My 
2-30; Venezuelan Issue, F 7- 
30; United Nations Issues, My 

16-30. 

Stories: see also Scholastic 
Awards. A Date for Dorothy’s 
Party (Teal, Val), Mr 28-16; 
Another Chance for Casey 
(Siegel, Larry), A 18-15; Choir- 
boy (Annixter, Paul), F 21-17; 
Epicac (Vonnegut, Jr., Kurt), 
A 11-20; Fire (Kjelgaard, Jim), 
My 2-19; Four-Day Love Af- 
fair (Nelson, Richard H.), Mr 
7-52; Four Eyes (Petracca, Jo- 
seph), A 4-20; ‘Gator Boy 
(Ball, Zachary), A 25-21; Moun- 
tain Choice (Gilbert, Kenneth), 


*Europe Gears 
(map), 


Mr 14-20; My Father Doesn't 
Like Me (Scott, William R.), 
F 7-20; Seven Parts of a Ball 
Team (Young, Scott), My 16- 
19; The Class Ring (Hager, 
Mark), My 9-19; The Miracle 
at Scio (Siedel, Frank), Mr 21- 
24; The Speech (Dunsany, 
Lord), F 28-17; Theme Song 
(Grubb, Dave), F 14-20. 

Switzerland: *This Is Switzer- 
land, F 21-6. 

Syria: Dispute with Israel, A 
18-11, My 16-14. 


T 


Taxation: see also U. S. Budget. 
*If Taxes Aren’t Enbdugh 
(chart), F 28-8; Record Taxes 
Proposed, F 14-14; Should We 
Adopt a National Sales Tax? 
(pro and con), F 28-9; *Taxes 
for Defense (chart), F 28-7. 

Teal, Val: A Date for Dorothy’s 
Party (story), Mr 28-16. 

Television: Controversy on Tele- 
vision Hearings, Mr 14-17; F. 
Cc. C. Plans Expansion, A 4-14; 
Portable TV Sending Station, 
A 11-14; The Prying Eye of 
Television (pro and con), My 


2-12 
U 

United Nations: El Salvador Wel- 
fare Project, Mr 28-12; High- 
way Marker System, My 9-13; 
Meditation Room, F 21-14; 
Playground for the U. N., A 
18-12; *Should the United 
States Quit the United Na- 
tions? (pro and con), F 14-12. 
Commission on Human Rights: 
Dr. C. Malik, New Chairman, 
A 25-18. 
Economic and Social Council: 
Meets in Chile, F. 28-14; To 
Investigate Slave Labor, A 4- 
16 


General Assembly: see also U. 
N. Korea. Red China Rejects 
U. N. Peace Plan, F 7-14; To 
Meet in Paris in 1951, A 4-16; 
Votes Red China Aggressor, F 
14-16. 

U. N. Korea: Gen. Ridgway, 
New UN Commander, A 25- 
19; Gen. Van Fleet Gets Gen. 
Ridgway’s Post, A 25-19; Mac- 
Arthur Predicted a Military 
Stalemate, Mr 21-16; Mac- 
Arthur Relieved of Command, 
A 18-12; MacArthur’ Truce 
Plan, A 4-17; Red Spring Of- 
fensive, My 2-16; Refugee Aid 
Program, Mr 14-18; U. N. 
Forces Casualty Listing, A 11- 
16. 

Security Counil: Kashmir Set- 
tlement Proposed, Mr _ 7-16. 

U. S. Air Force: Bases in Medi- 
terranean, F 21-13; (map), Mr 
21-15. 

U. S. Army: see also U. N. Ko- 

Open to Certain Aliens, 
A 4-16. 

U. S. Budget: see also Taxation. 
*Our Record Peacetime Budget 
(chart), F 28-6; Peacetime 
High (chart), F 7-12. 

U. S. Census: see Census U. S. 

U. S. Congress: Blakewell, New 
Representative from Missouri, 
Mr 21-15; Brehm Convicted of 
“Kickbacks,” My 16-14; *Crime 
+ Crooked Politics — Corrup- 
tion, A 11-9; Debates Troops 
for Europe, A 11-14; Debates 
Selective Service, Mr 21-5, A 
25-16; *It Is Up to Us (Senate 
Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee), My 16-6; MacArthur’s 
Speech, My 2-14; *Progress 
Against Inflation, My 23-6; R. 
F. C. Reorganization, F 21-13, 
F 28-14, A 25-18; Record Taxes 
Proposed, F 14-14; Senate Crime 
Committee Report, Mr 28-10, 
A 4-15, My 9-14; Senate Hear- 
ing on MacArthur, My 16-12; 

hould the Number of Repre- 


sentatives in Congress Be In- 
creased? (pro and con), A ll. 
12; Special Issue, Part II, F 
14; Underwood, New Kentucky 
Senator, Mr 28-12; Watts, New 
Representative from Kentucky, 
A 25-18. 

U. S. Constitution: see Constitu- 
tion 

U. S. Defense: see also U. §, 
Economic Mobilization. *Clear 
Track for Defense, A 4-12; 
Mediterranean Air Bases, FP 
21-13; (map), Mr 21-15. 

U. S. Economie Mobilization: see 
also Price Controls; Wage Con- 
trols. Labor Ends Boycott, My 
9-15; Labor Revolt, F 28-12; 
*The Sinews of World Power, 
Mr 21-8; *Tightening the Reins 
on Prices and Wages, F 14-5; 
*Unit on, F 28-6; Wilson List 
Effects, A 11-14. 

U. S. Executive: *Amending the 
Constitution, Mr 14-8; Mac. 
Arthur Relieved of Command, 
A 18-12; No Third Term Amend- 
ment Passed, Mr 7-14; *Our 
Changing Presidency, Mr 14-6; 
*The President and the Gen- 
eral, A 25-10. 

U. S. Foreign Policy: see also 
North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. McMahon Resolution 
on Friendship for Russian Peo- 
ple, F 21-12; More Arms Aid 
to Formosa, My 2-14; Oatis 
Case, My 9-15; *Peace Blos- 
soms with Japan (map), My 2- 
9; *The Great Foreign Policy 
Debate, F 7-6; *The Pursuit of 
Peace, F 28-4; Vogeler Case, 
My 9-14. 

U. S. Post Office: 
fice, U.S. 

U. S. Savings Bonds: E Bonds 
Extended 10 years, F 7-12. 

U. S. Selective Service: College 
Deferment Plans, A _ 11-14; 
Congress Debates, Mr 21-15; 
Current Draft Regulations, F 
7-12; Present Law and Current 
Bills Compared, A_ 25-16; 
*Should Superior College Stu- 
dents Be Deferred? (pro and 
con), A 25-12. 

U. S. Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee: see Crime. 

U. S. Supreme Court: Reverse 
Florida Negroes Conviction, A 
18-10 


see Post Of- 


Vv 
Vandenberg, Arthur: Dies, My 2- 


15. 
Van Fleet, Gen. A.: Takes Over 
Ridgway’s Post, A 25-19. 


Venezuela: Iron Ore, A 4-15. 
Vocations: see Career Club. 
Voice of America: Radio Station 
on Freighter, A 18-10. 
Vogeler, Robert: Hungary Re- 
leases, My 9-14. 
Vonnegut, Jr., Kurt: 
(story), A 11-20. 


Ww 


Wage Controls: see also U. S. 
Economic Mobilization. New 
Regulations, Mr 14-16; New 
WSB, My 9-15; *Tightening the 
Reins on Prices and Wages, F 
14-5. 

Wage Stabilization Board: see 
Wage Controls; U. S. Economic 
Mobilization. 

Washington, Booker T.: Memo- 
rial Fund Project, A 18-11. 
Water: *Are We Abusing Our 
Water Resources? (charts), F 

21-10. 

What’s Ahead This Summer?: 
My 23-6. 

Wool: Australian Price Boom, 
A 18-10. 


Epicae 


Y 


Young, Scott: Seven Parts of a 
Ball Team (story), My 16-19. 

Yugoslavia: Seeks Aid in Fear 
of Aggression, A 25-17. 
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Selections from Winning Entries in the 1951 
Cover Photo: “Sound Off!” (See page 11) Scholastic Writing, Art, and Photography Awards 

















In the original LaCrosse, 









the Indian game of Bag- 
gataway, teams of from 75 
to 200 were whittled down 
to size by a series of “acci- 





dental” injuries. 








FREE BOOK Reserve your copy now. 


The brand new 1951-52 Sports Show 
Book will be mailed to you about June 
25th. Write today Spalding, Dept. ss— 
161 6th Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 





Spalding-made 
Wright & Ditson 
Davis Cup Rackets 


get the most rigid tests. 
Fibre-sealing braces the 
throat’. Rawhide reinforces 
the “shoulders”. New 
super-strength adhesive 
braces the laminations in 
the “bow”, 


Spalding-made Wright & Ditson Ball 

the only OFFICIAL ball of the U.S.L.T.A. 
Championships since 1887 . . . and OFFI- 
CIAL in every U S. Davis Cup Match. Even 
after tests tougher than actual play this fa- 
mous ball stands up to U.S.L.T.A. standards! 


WRIGHT & DITSON isc? 





Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair. 
man of the Editorial Board 
Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Herbert |. 
Marx, Jr., Irving DeW. Talmadge, Associate 
Editors; Margaret Hauser (Features), Ruth Imler 
(Features), Herman L. Masin (Sports), Jean F. 
Merrill (Movies), William Favel (Vocational), 
Lucy Evankow (Library Research), Howard lL, 
Hurwitz and Cathleen Burns (Teacher Edition), 





Mary Jane Dunton, Art Director ® Sarah McC, 
Gorman, Production Chief ® William D. Bout. 
well, Editor, Scholastic Teacher @ Lavinia Dobler, 
Librarian @ G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-Presi- 


dent and Director of Sales Promotion @ Agnes 


Laurino, Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1950-51 

Mr. William M. Barr, Millburn High School, 
Millburn, N. J. 

Mrs. Marion S. Corbett, Fort Bragg School, Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. Clyde F. Kohn, Professor of Geography, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Dr. Charles E. Manwiller, Director of Curriculum 
and Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Dorothy J. Pauls, Soldan-Blewett High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Alvin E. Rutenbeck, Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Leo Weitz, Curriculum Coordinator for High 
Schools, New York City. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published 

weekly during the school year Sept. Se 
through May inclusive except during school holi- 
deys and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1951, by 
Scholastic Corporation. Indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES (Effective Sept. 1, 1951): $1.30 a year 
each, 65 cents a semester each. Single subscrip- 
tion, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
Single copy (current school year), 10 cents 
each. Available on microfilm through University 
Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 
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Korea: It’s Really War 


By act of Congress, the fight in 
Korea is now a “war.” 

Here’s the dramatic story behind 
Congress’ action: 

David R. Arellano, Jr., 21, a dis- 
charged Marine who fought in Ko- 
rea, recently applied for admission 
to a Veterans Administration hos- 
pital in Tucson, Arizona. He needed 
an operation promptly for a sus- 

ted cancer. 

The VA hospital had to turn him 
away. “If you had been hurt or be- 
come ill as a result of the fighting in 
Korea, we could admit you,” hospital 
oficials told him. “We could also ad- 
mit you if you were a veteran of a 
war, even though your illness is not 
connected. with your military service. 
But Congress has not ruled that the 
Korean fighting is a ‘war.’ There- 
fore we cannot treat Korean veterans 
for illnesses that did not develop as a 
result of their battle service.” 

Arellano went, instead, to a county 
hospital. News of his case shocked 
Congress into action. In two hours— 
something of a speed record for 
Congressional legislation—a resolu- 
tion passed both House and Senate 
and was sent to President Truman, 
who promptly signed it. 

The resolution declared the Ko- 
rean conflict a “war.” As a result, 
veterans of the present fighting are 








World photo 

DAVID BEN-GURION (right), prime 
minister of the three-year-old nation of 
Israel, is visiting the United States. He 
Presented this bronze candelabra, made 
in 1767, to President Truman on the 
latter’s 67th birthday May 8. The Is- 
raeli leader discussed with U. S. officials 
& $150,000,000 Government grant 
sought by Israel and helped launch a 
drive to sell $500,000,000 in Israeli 
‘ds to individual U, S. investors. 
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eligible for benefits enjoyed by vets 
of World War II and other wars. 
Korean veterans may now get VA 
hospital treatment for any illness. 
They will also receive higher war- 
time pensions for battle injuries. In- 
creased pensions will go to families 
of soldiers who die in service. 

Last month, in a separate action, 
Congress approved a bill giving $10,- 
000 free life insurance to servicemen 
who began active service since the 
Korean fighting began. Up to now, 
servicemen have had to pay for their 
Government-sponsored life insur- 
ance. 

The story ends on a cheerful note 
for Arellano. His operation, at an 
Arizona hospital, revealed that he 
does not have cancer after all. 


Revolution in Panama 


Two weeks ago Arnulfo Arias 
was president of Panama. Last 
week he was in jail. For the second 
time in 10 years, he was chased out 
of the presidency by a small-scale 
revolution. 

What's Behind It: Panama has no 
army. The National Police is the 
only armed force in the country. 
The chief of police, Colonel Jose 
Antonio Remon, is a power in Pana- 
ma politics because he controls the 
police. 

In 1940, with the support of the 
National Police, Arias won the presi- 
dential election. The next year he 
proclaimed a new constitution. This 
constitution lengthened his term of 
office from four years to six and gave 
him dictatorial powers. A few 
months later the National Police 
withdrew its support from Arias. 
He was removed from office in a 
bloodless revolution. In 1946 the 
Arias constitution was replaced by a 
more democratic one. 4 

In November, 1949, Panama’s 
government was in turmoil. There 
were three presidents in five days. 
Police Chief Remon put Arias back 
in power. 

This month Arias ditched the 1946 


éonstitution and put his own 1941 
model back into force. 

Riots broke out. Remon sided with 
the opponents of Arias. The National 
Assembly named Vice-President Alci- 
biades Arosemena to the presidency. 

Arias at first refused to leave the 
Presidential Palace. In fighting that 
followed, several persons were killed 
and over 100 wounded. 


Bradley on MacArthur 


It was General of the Army, Omar 
N. Bradley's turn last week to testi- 
fy on the firing of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from his 
Far East commands. 

Bradley appeared before the com- 
bined Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees in- 
vestigating the “MacArthur affair.” 
He followed Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall, who testified 
for a full week (see May 16 issue). 

General Bradley is chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the four- 
man top-ranking U. S. military policy 
board. In his opening testimony he 
told the Senate committees: 

1. MacArthur’s proposals to en- 
large the war against Communist 
China “would involve us in the 
wrong war, at the wrong place, at 
the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy.” Russia, not Communist 
China, is the “power nation seeking 
to dominate the world.” Involving 
ourselves more deeply with China 
“would probably delight the Krem- 
lin more than anything else we could 
do.” 

2. “We are not in the best military 
position to seek a showdown” now 
with Russia. But the Russians know 
that “we could hurt them badly if 
they attacked us or our friends.” 

3. There are “some critics” of the 
Administration who suggest that our 
present strategy in Korea was not 
approved by the Joint Chiefs. “This 
is just not so.” It is expected that the 
other Joint Chiefs of Staff members 
and Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son will also be heard. 
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SALUTE TO SAN MARCOS 


The world of learning is payiig 
tribute this month to the University 
of San Marcos in Lima, Peru. The 
occasion is the 400th “birthday” of 
this institution of learning. 

Eighty-five years older than 
Harvard and fully 150 years the 
senior of Yale, the University of San 
Marcos was founded on May 12, 
1551, by order of Spain’s reigning 
monarch, Emperor Charles V. 

San Marcos is the oldest—though 
not the first—institution of higher 
learning in the Americas. In 1538 the 
University of St. Thomas was 
founded in Santo Domingo (now the 
Dominican Republic). This univer- 
sity did not remain open continu- 
ously. 

In 1551 San Marcos and the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, at Mexico City, 
were founded. The University of 
Mexico did not open until 1553. 


A Zoological Tragedy 


This is the unhappy story of Ma- 
koko, one of the most valuable 
gorillas in the U. S. 

Thirteen-year-old Makoko lived in 
the new Great Apes House at the 
Bronx Zoo in New York City. Built 
last fall, the House has outdoor yards 
for its inmates. No bars or fences 
separate them from the public. In- 
stead, a broad moat filled with ten 
feet of water runs around the yard. 

Other zoo animals have often been 
exhibited in unfenced yards. The 
Bronx Zoo was the first in the world 
to exhibit gorillas this way. 

Makoko had a hard time getting 
used to this strange new world with 
no protecting bars between him and 
the staring human faces. 

On Sunday last week Makoko 
ventured from his cage into his new 
outdoor yard. He blinked shyly at 
the 1,200 spectators beyond the 
moat. Suddenly he lost his balance, 
and tumbled into the water. 

Keepers dove in after him and 
hoisted the 448-pound ape back to 
dry land. They administered arti- 
ficial respiration. A police emergency 
squad pumped eight tanks of oxygen 
into Makoko’s water-logged lungs. 
The zoo veterinarian injected power- 
ful drugs. But Makoko never stirred. 
He had drowned. 

There are now 34 gorillas in the 
U.S. Makoko and Oka, a 12-year- 
old female gorilla also at the Bronx 

(Continued on next page) 


QUEEN OF SHEBA LIVED HERE? 
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REMEMBER the Bible story of the 
Queen of Sheba (I Kings: 1-10)? In 
King Solomon’s time, nearly 3,000 years 
ago, she came to Palestine “to prove 
him with hard questions.” 

The 30-foot pillars in the photo 
above are all that remains of the 
Queen’s capital, Mareb. At least, that 
is the belief of American scientists who 
are uncovering the site, buried under 
60 to 70 feet of sand. The pillars, ac- 
cording to local tribes, are part of the 
Queen of Sheba’s Temple of the Moon. 

The site is in the Arab kingdom of 
Yemen, in southwest Arabia. 

Scientists of the expedition, clad in 
Arab headdress to protect them from 
the scorching desert sun, stand at the 
base of the pillars (see photo). 

Archeologists—scholars who explore 
the remains of ancient civilizations— 
made news at other places in the Mid- 
dle East this spring. 

(1) At Jericho, in Arab Palestine, 
archeologists have unearthed the larg- 
est ancient palace ever found in the 
Palestine region. The palace is about 
the size of a football field. It was ap- 
parently built either by Herod the 
Great (the Roman ruler of part of Pale- 
stine at the time of Christ’s birth) or by 
Herod’s son. 

Excavators were able to trace the out- 
line of the long-buried walls because of 
a tomato patch on the surface. Tomato 
plants growing in the thin soil over the 





Acme photo 


walls dried up, making a pattern for 
the scientists to follow. 

The palace contained 36 rooms built 
atound an open court. Walls were made 
of sandstone, plastered and’ painted 
with brilliant colors, faint traces of 
which are still visible. 

(2) In northern Iran, other scientists 
have uncovered three skeletons judged 
to be 75,000 years old. The bones may 
prove that a modern form of man 
existed thousands of years earlier 
than has been believed. Dr. Carleton 
S. Coon, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, made the discovery when he 
and an assistant dug 40 feet below 
the surface of a cave. There they found 
the skeletons—apparently the remains 
of people who had been sitting 
around their hearth when the 
caved in. 

(3) Other discoveries in the same 
region indicate that men were raising 
crops and domesticating animals at 
least 8,000 years ago. This is about 
1,300 years earlier than any previous 
evidence had revealed. A 1949 expedi- 
tion under Dr. Coon’s leadership dug up 
31,000 man-made relics in a huge cave. 
These artifacts, as they are called, im- 
clude sickle blades used for cutting 
grain, mill stones, and primitive baked 
pottery. Other remains showed that 
these first farmers raised goats, which 
they used for meat. A little later, they 
tamed wild sheep. 
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Zoo, were the only ones old enough 
to be mated. They were brought to 
the zoo together from Africa in 1941. 
Zoo officials had hoped their ro- 
mance might have given the world 
the first baby gorilla born in captiv- 


Makoko’s brain will go to a brain 
collection at Columbia University. 
His body will be used in compara- 
tive anatomy studies in Harvard. 


The skin will be stuffed. 


GRAIN FOR INDIA 


Did the Russians score a propa- 
ganda victory over us in India? 
Some observers believe they did. 
How it happened is a story that 
goes back several months. 

Last December the Indian govern- 
ment appealed to the United States 
for 2,000,000 tons of grain to tide 
India over a famine. President Tru- 
man sent a special message to Con- 
gress urging that the request be 
granted, particularly since we have a 
surplus of grain. 

Neither house of Congress seemed 
in a great hurry about it. Several 
Congressmen frankly admitted that 
they were displeased with India’s 
policies in the Far East. India, in op- 
position to the United States, favors 
the admission of Communist China 





to the United Nations. India also 
wants Formosa handed over to the 
Chinese Reds. 

Several weeks ago Senate and 
House committees finally completed 
bills to provide grain to India. The 
Senate bill would make half the 
quantity a loan and the other half a 
gift. The House bill provides for a 
long-term loan, part of it to be re- 
paid in materials useful for defense. 
Such materials might include jute, 
manganese, etc. The bills are ex- 
pected to come up for final action 
soon. 

In the meantime, Soviet propa- 
gandists stole a march on us. On May 
10, Prime Minister Nehru announced 
in the Indian Parliament that 50,000 
tons of Soviet wheat, bought for cash, 
were already enroute to India. The 
announcement, according to news 
reports, was greeted with prolonged 
cheers and applause. 

An hour later, Prime Minister 
Nehru told the Indian Parliament 
that the U.S. aid bills now before 
Congress are acceptable to India. 
(He had previously made clear that 
India would not accept U.S. aid 
with “political strings” attached. ) 
“We should like,” he added, “to ex- 
press our gratitude to the United 
States Government for the efforts 
they have made to send food grains 


Acme photo 


BRADY DENTON (second from left), of Saginaw, Michigan, this month bought 
seven shares of the stock of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
and that was an historic event. He thereby became the 1,000,000th stockholder 
of A. T, & T., the first business in the world to be owned by a million people. 
Ceneral Motors has the next largest number of stockholders (about half a 
million), In photo, a long-distance operator shows Mr. and Mrs. Denton and 


two sons, Johnny, 3, and Brady, Jr., 6, how the switchboard works. 
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to India.” This time there was no 
applause. 

What’s Behind It: Communists are 
hailing Russia for her “generosity” 
to India. They ignore the fact that 
the United States is shipping 100,000 
tons of ‘grain monthly to India 
through regular trade channels. The 
50,000 tons of Russian grain are be- 
ing sold to India. But Congress is 
planning to send India 40 times that 
much grain as a loan or (under the 
Senate bill) partly as a gift. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


NEW SPEED QUEEN isa French 
Jacqueline who captured the record 
from an American Jacqueline. This 
month Mme. Jacqueline Auriol, 33, 
whose father-in-law is Vincent Au- 
riol, president of France, whizzed in 
a jet plane at 509 miles per hour 
around a 100-kilometer course 
(about 62 miles). No woman has 
ever flown faster over a measured 
course, so far as the record books re- 
veal. The previous women’s record 
for 100 kilometers was set four years 
ago by Jacqueline Cochran, who 
still holds a number of other women’s 
flight records (see May 9 issue). 





PEACE in the Holy Land appeared 
to be restored as Syria and Israel 
agreed to a truce, the United Na- 
tions announced. The U.N. said 
Syria and Israel accepted a Security 
Council! resolution calling on both 


‘ sides to withdraw their armed forces 


from a disputed zone on the border 
between the two nations. (See May 
16 issue). 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGN of 1952 is more than a year 
off, but both major political parties 
are already laying plans. The Re- 
publican party has chosen Chicago 
as the site for the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, which will open 
July 7, 1952. This week the Demo- 
cratic National Committee will de- 
cide the time and place of their con- 
vention. Nominations for President 
and Vice-President of the U.S. will 
be made at the party conventions. 


NEW CHAIRMAN of the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives is Repre- 
sentative James Prioleau Richards 
(Dem., S. C.). He succeeds Repre- 
sentative John Kee (Dem., W. Va.), 
who died of a heart attack during a 
committee meeting May 8. 
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IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


We like to think that the study of 
international affairs is not merely a 
class-room assignment; that the youth 
of America, living in this serious age, 
are earnestly concerned with world de- 
velopments. 

These developments intimately affect 
your lives and your future. We are 
living in, perhaps, the most interesting 
and most critical period in human his- 
tory. Unless you keep abreast of the 
news, you are missing the biggest show 
on earth—the drama of a world groping 
for peace and security. 

What's ahead this summer? 

Summer is the dangerous season in 
international relations. Summer is the 
season of wars. World War I, World 
War II, the Korean war—all broke out 
during the summer months. 

This summer, too, is filled with fear 
of new armed conflicts. Let us hope 
they will not come to pass. 

What, then, are the headlines to 
watch? 


The War in Korea 


It will be a year next month since that 
“little” war started. And still there is no 
sign of peace. 

In all probability the fighting will 
continue through the summer. When it 
will end, no one but Joe Stalin or Mao 
Tse-tung really knows. 

Our strategy is clear. We will con- 
tinue “chewing up” the enemy until he 
cries Uncle—i.e., Uncle Sam. 

According to Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall, we have inflicted 
“between 500,000 and 800,000” casual- 
ties on the Korean and Chinese Reds. 
But there is still plenty of Chinese man- 
power for Stalin to throw into the fray. 
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While There’s Talk There’s Hope 


Human life means little to the 
Soviet dictator. 

The United Nations forces 
have scored a great victory in 
smashing the first phase of the 
Communist spring offensive. 
Lieut. General James A. Van 
Fleet declared that he was 
“confident the results will be 
the same” in the seccmd phase 
of the Red drive. 

Should the Chinese) Com- 
munists decide this summer to 
throw heavy air power against 
the U. N. forces, there is no 
longer any doubt that we will 
bomb their bases in Manchuria. 
This was announced by the 
United States Government in 
April. None of our Allies in Korea has 
raised any objection to it. 

Will the Russians, themselves, inter- 
vene in the Korean war? Again no one 
this side of the Kremlin walls knows 
with any certainty. In the opinion of 
Secretary Marshall, there is a “very real 
possibility.” And if the Russians do in- 
tervene—let’s make no mistake about it 
—it means World War III. 


The United Nations 


What about the United Nations? The 
three-man Truce Committee is still in 
existence. But its efforts to negotiate a 
settlement in Korea have been spurned 
by the Chinese Communists. 

Possible U. N. developments this 
summer are: (a) an arms embargo 
against (but not necessarily a naval 
blockade of) Communist China; and 
(b) the dispatch of more troops by 
U. N. members to Korea. At present, 15 
countries are fighting in Korea under 
the United Nations flag. 


Big Four Meeting 


AY CES 





For ten weeks, the deputies of the 
Big Four foreign ministers had been 
meeting in Paris. Their job seemed sim- 
ple. All they had to do was work out an 
agenda (order of business) for a future 
conference of the foreign ministers of 
the United States, Russia, Britain, and 
France. 

But after 47 meetings, the deputies 
were still nowhere near an agreement. 
The stumbling block was Russia’s de- 
mand that the West reduce its armed 
forces without regard to the increased 
militarization of the Soviet satellite 
countries. The Russians were asking, in 
effect, that the Western democracies 
halt their defense program. Such a pro- 
posal, said Secretary of State Dean 


What’s Ahead 


Acheson, was too high a price to pay 
for a Big Four foreign ministers’ con- 
ference. 

Hence the chances that the deputies 
will succeed in breaking this deadlock 
are rather slim. And slimmer still are 
the chances that the foreign ministers 
will meet this summer. 

What does seem likely is that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization na- 
tions will speed the formation of a Eu- 
ropean army under General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and step up their arma- 
ment production. 


Highspots in Asia 


The United States wants to conclude 
a peace treaty with Japan as quickly as 
possible. Most of our Allies agree with 
us on the principal provisions of the 
proposed treaty. 

The Russians, however, are eager to 
block this move. In their latest attempt 
to stall action they demanded a peace 
conference of the U. S., Britain, Russia, 
and Red China. This demand was flatly 
rejected by the State Department. 
Washington accused Moscow of seek- 
ing to prevent a peace treaty with 
Japan by the use of a “double veto’—its 
own and Red China’s. 

The chances seem good for a peace 
settlement with Japan by the end of 
this summer—with or without Russian 
participation. 

Out of the peace treaty will come a 
Pacific Pact—similar to the North At- 
lantic Pact—linking the United States, 
New Zealand, and Australia in a mutual 
defense alliance. Other Pacific nations 
that may join are Canada, the Philip- 
pines, and possibly Japan. 

In Indo-China no large-scale military 
action is expected this summer. The 
French and Viet Namese forces seem to 
have the situation well in hand. With 
the Chinese Communists busy in Korea, 
it is unlikely that they will intervene in 
large numbers to help their Red com- 
rades in Indo-China in the coming 
weeks. 


Danger Spots in Europe 


The three most critical areas to keep 
an eye on this summer are Iran, Yugo- 
slavia, and West Germany. 

If Russia seizes control of Iran, it will 
deprive the West of one of its major 
sources of oil. Poverty-ridden Iran is 
torn by strife. There is strong anti-for- 
eign feeling among its Moslem popula- 
tion and general dissatisfaction with 
conditions. There is also an active Com- 
munist - controlled organization, the 
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This Summer 


Tudeh party, which is taking advantage 
of the present unrest to further the in- 
terests of Soviet Russia. 

The properties of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company (controlled by the British 
government) have been nationalized. 
The Russians may attempt to seize pow- 
er in neighboring Iran either by sub- 
version, as they did in Czechoslovakia, 
or by means of direct intervention by 
the Red Army. In the latter case, they 
might use the excuse that disorder in 
neighboring Iran threatens Soviet Rus- 
sia’s security. 

Another possible target of Soviet ag- 
gression is Tito’s Yugoslavia, the Com- 
munist country which broke with So- 
viet Russia in 1948. Titoism is a serious 
threat to Russia’s control over the satel- 
lite states. 

Stalin has used every means short of 
war to overthrow the Tito regime. 
Many observers believe that his next 
move may be an armed invasion of 
Yugoslavia, either by the neighboring 
Soviet satellite states (Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Albania), by Russia 
herself, or both. Last month, President 
Truman authorized the shipment of 
$29,000,000 worth of raw materials and 
supplies to bolster Tito’s army. 

Finally, there is Germany, where the 
situation is always very tense, Condi- 
tions there parallel those in Korea prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. The coun- 
try is split in two: (a) West Germany 
with a democratic government, under 
Allied protection; and (b) East Ger- 
many ruled by a Soviet regime, controll- 
ing a sizeable, well-equipped “police 
force.” 

Thus it is in divided Germany—in the 
very heart of Europe—that East and 
West come face to face. Will the Rus- 
sians attempt to repeat there what they 
did in Korea? Will the East German 
Communist army try to invade and 
seize the western part of the country? 
Germany bears watching this crucial 
summer. 


Elections Coming Up 


Other developments which may take 
place this summer are: (a) French elec- 
tions in June, where the government of 
the moderate center parties will be chal- 
lenged by the Communists on the left 
and by General Charles de Gaulle’s sup- 
porters on the right; (b) the fall of 
the Labor government in Britain, where 
the Labor government with only a five- 
seat majority in Commons may topple; 
(c) national elections in Ireland May 
30 and in Israel July 30. 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


There will be little time for 
vacations in Washington this 
summer. Our Congressmen and 
our economic defense-agency 
leaders are grappling with two 
tough problems. These prob- 
lems, which will occupy their 
time and energies for many 
months to come, are: 

(1) How to provide the 
goods and manpower we need 
for defense; and 

(2) How to hold the line 
against further inflation. 

It’s as important to us to win these 
battles as to win military victory in 
@orea. Here is a progress report on the 
struggle to solve these problems. 


Price Controls 


A general “freeze” on the prices of 
most products (except food) has been 
in effect since January. Now the Office 
of Price Stabilization is working to 
make these price controls more specific. 
Over the next few months many new 
price regulations will go into effect. 

In most cases there will be no fixed 
“ceiling price” on a suit, a can of beans, 
or a blanket. Rather, retail stores will 
be forbidden to earn a greater margin 
of profit than they did on February 24, 
1951. If Store A and Store B charged 
different prices for the same product on 
February 24, they may continue to do 
so. If their costs go up, they are per- 
mitted to increase prices proportionate- 
ly. But their margin (or percentage) of 
profit must not increase. The same 
holds true for most wholesalers and dis- 
tributors of goods. 

In manufacturing industries general- 
ly, prices may not be increased if the 
industry is earning 85 per cent of its 
average 1946-49 profit. 

For a few preducts which present 
special difficulties, “tailored” dollars- 
and-cents price ceilings will be im- 
posed. 

The Office of Price Stabilization does 
not expect to roll back prices to last 
summer’s levels. But the agency does 
hope to *hold prices near their early 
1951 levels. 


Rent Controls 


Ceilings on rents are the only impor- 
tant civilian controls which were never 
completely abandoned after World War 
II. The present rent-contro] law is a 
weakened version of the regulations in 
effect since 1941. 
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“All right, guys—back away!” 


It was expected that all Federal rent 
controls would end on June 30. But de- 
fense mobilization has changed the pic- 
ture. Housing construction has been 
slowed down. Areas near defense plants 
and military camps are experiencing 
new housing shortages. 

“President Truman has requested Con- 
gress to extend and strengthen rent con- 
trols, and to make the rent-control law 
part of the Defense Production Act. 


Wage Controls 


Controls on wages went into effect in 
January, at the time when the general 
price “freeze” was imposed. A _nine- 
man Wage Stabilization Board set up 
general regulations which prohibited 
wage increases of more than 10 per cent 
over January, 1950, for most workers. 
In February the three labor members 
of the WSB walked out (see Feb. 28 
issue). Now a reorganized Wage Stabil- 
ization Board has been set up, com- 
posed of six representatives each from 
labor, industry, and the general public 
(see May 9 issue). 

The Board is expected to issue new 
regulations soon, which will permit 
further wage increases for some work- 
ers. The Board now has the power to 
make recommendations for the settle- 
ment of individual labor-management 
disputes—a power it did not have be- 
fore. 


Farm Prices 


The OPS cannot, at present, impose 
price ceilings on agricultural products 
unless these products are selling at 
prices above parity. (The “parity” price 
level is one intended to give the farmer 
the same purchasing power he had over 
a recent ten-year period to buy the 
things he needs. When prices of things 
a farmer buys go up, the parity level 
goes up with it. When prices go down, 
parity goes down.) 











Cotton and beef, both selling above 
parity levels, have been placed under 
price control. But most other farm prod- 
ucts, although they have increased in 
price since last year, have not yet 
reached parity. As a result, their prices 
are not yet controlled. 

Some people believe that price con- 
trols should be imposed on farm prod- 
ucts, regardless of whether they are 
above or below parity. They claim that 
the farmer—like the industrial worker 
and the businessman—should make cer- 
tain sacrifices for the national defense 
effort. 

Others argue that the parity system 
is the best way to insure a “fair return” 
for the farmer and should not be dis- 
turbed. They point out that we are now 
encouraging the farmer to produce 
more food—something he is less likely 
to do-if his income is lessened. Presi- 
dent Truman agrees with this point of 
view. But he did recommend to Con- 
gress that parity levels should be set 
once a year, and left there, instead of 
being allowed to change from month to 
month. 

Holding parity at one level for an 
entire year, says the President, will have 
a steadying effect on the price of food 
and therefore on the whole cost of liv- 
ing. 

Defense Production Act 

In September, 1950, Congress passed 
the Detense Production Act—the law 
which provides for price and wage con- 
trols and many other Government emer- 
gency powers. This law expires on June 
30. Mr. Truman has asked Congress to 
extend the Act for two years, and to 
strengthen it in several ways. Congress 
is now giving careful consideration to 
these changes. 

Among the changes requested by the 
President, which may create stormy 
Congressional debate this summer, are 
these: 

1. The Government wants authority 
to build and operate defense plants 
where private industry is unwilling or 
unable to do the job. Uncle Sam had 
this power in World War II. Debate on 
this proposal will center on whether or 
not private industry is actually unable, 
for our present purposes, to meet our 
defense needs. 

2. The Government wants permis- 
sion, which it also had in World War II, 
to pay subsidies, if and when necessary, 
to stimulate production of certain foods, 
scarce metals, and other items. Sub- 
sidies, in this case, are payments of 
Government funds to encourage pro- 
duction. When price controls are in ef- 
fect, certain producers (farmers, mine 
operators, etc.) sometimes cannot af- 
ford to sell their products without tak- 
ing a loss. Subsidies would help them 
keep up production. 





The Tax Situation 


Last fall Congress increased corpora- 
tion and individual income taxes to 
help pay for our greatly expanded de- 
fense expenditures. This year Mr. Tru- 
man has asked Congress for another 
tax boost—first asking for a 16.5-billion- 
dollar increase, and then paring this 
down to 10 billion dollars. 

Congress will probably approve some 
tax boost, but it may not be as much 
as the President requests. For the year 
ending June 30, the Treasury originally 
expected a deficit (excess of spending 
over income) of 2.7 billion dollars (see 
Feb. 28 issue). Instead, there will prob- 
ably be a three-billion-dollar surplus. 
This good news is due to greater-than- 
expected returns from taxes, and slow- 
er-than-planned spending for defense 
purposes. 

Many Congressmen also hope to cut 
down some of Mr. Truman’s proposed 
non-defense expenditures for the com- 
ing year. Congress has adopted a def* 
inite “go slow” attitude on a new tax 


bill. 


UMT and the Draft 


Both the Senate and the House have 
passed differing versions of a bill ex- 
tending selective service and providing 
for universal military service. (See Apr. 
28 issue, page 16, for comparison of the 
present selective service law, the Senate 
bill, and the House bili.) 

A House-Senate conference commit- 
tee is trying to compromise the differ- 
ences between the two bills. The con- 
ference committee has already agreed 
that: (1) High school students will be 
deferred from the draft until graduation 
or the age of 20, so long as they do sat- 
isfactory work. (2) Draftees will serve 
for 24 months (instead of 21 months as 
at present). (3) Local draft boards do 
not have to abide by the new plan to 


” 
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On the Back of a Red Dragon! 





2s, 


defer college students with superior. 


grades (see Apr. 28 issue, pp. 12-13), 
Still undecided are these questions; 
(1) whether the minimum draft age of 
19 should be lowered to 18% or to 18; 
and (2) when and how universal mili- 
tary training should go into effect. 


Unfinished Business 


Keep your eyes on Congress for de- 
velopments on important matters which 
have been discussed in Senior Scholastic 
throughout the semester: 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(see April 4 issue): Congress has ap.- 
proved President: Truman’s proposal to 
replace the RFC’s five-man Board of 
Directors with a single Administrator, 
The new Administrator is W, Stuart 
Symington, former National Resources 
Planning Board chairman. However, 
Congress is still considering a bill to 
abolish the RFC altogether. 

Crime Investigation (see Apr. 11 and 
May 16 issues): Congress may set up a 
permanent Federal Crime Commission 
and take other steps recommended by 
the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee. The Committee itself, now un- 
der the chairmanship of Sen. Herbert 
R. O’Conor (Dem., Md.), will remain 
active until September. 

Reapportionment of House Seats (seé 
Apr. 11 issue and “Congress at Work” 
Feb. 14 issue): A House Judiciary sub- 
committee is working on legislation to 
require states to divide their represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives 
more evenly. The subcommittee plans 
to visit California and a few other 
states to investigate charges that some 
state legislatures are making unfair divi- 
sions of their Congressional Districts— 
putting far more people in one District 
than in another. The reapportionment of 
House seats among the states, based on 
the 1950 census (see Apr. 25 issue) be- 
comes effective with the 83rd Congress, 
to be elected next year, 

Migratory Labor (see May 9 issue): 
The Senate has passed a bill providing 
for the continued use of Mexican farm 
workers in the U. S. A new arrange- 
ment provides for the Mexican govern- 
ment to bring workers to the U. §. 
border. There the U. S. Government 
takes over, transporting workers to 
reception centers, where farmers may 
hire the workers. Farmers must pay the 
cost of transporting the workers. 

These workers, who enter the U. S$. 
legally, should not be confused with 
the “wetbacks’—Mexicans who enter 
the U. S. illegally. The same bill pro- 
vides new penalties for the use of wet- 
backs. Farmers employing them may be 
punished by a $2,000 fine or a one-year 
jail sentence. In addition, they would 
be denied the right to hire other legal 
Mexican workers. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. WHAT’S AHEAD THIS SUMMER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 24. 


_a. All of the following correctly 
characterize price control since 
the beginning of the year, ex- 
cept 
1. no actual dollar-and-cents 

ceiling prices 
2. different prices for the same 
item in different stores 
8. a drop in the cost of living 
4. a rise in the cost of living 

__b. The only important civilian con- 
trol which was never completely 
abandoned after World War II 
was the control of 
1. rent 
2. sugar prices 
3. defense production costs 
4. automobile tire prices 

__c. The present Wage Stabilization 

Board consists of representatives 

from 

1. business only 

2. unions and industry 

8. the public only 

4. labor, industry, and the gen- 
eral public 

. Parity is intended to give 

1. labor an equal voice in de- 
termining mobilization poli- 
cies 

2. farmers a chance to expand 
their production 

3. industry equality with labor 
unions 

4. farmers the same purchasing 


power to buy things they 
need as in earlier years 


__e. Subsidies are 
1. new underwater craft de- 
signed by the Office of Naval 
Research 
2. government payments to 
stimulate production 
8. another word for price con- 
trol 
4. people whose loyalty has 
been questioned by govern- 
ment boards 
__f. The United States has partici- 


pated in all of the following ac- 

tions in an effort to meet the 

threat of Soviet aggression, ex- 

cept 

1. formation of the North At- 
lantic Pact 

2. military aid to French Indo- 
China and Formosa 

8. fighting in Korea 

4. refusal to meet with the So- 
viet Union in any interna- 
tional conference 


My score 


ll. RALPH BUNCHE 


In each of the following groups one 
item is a result which followed from 
the other two as causes. On the line to 
the left of the item, write a “C” if it 
is a cause and an “R” if it is a result. 
Each counts 4. Total 48. 


Group A 
. death of Bunche’s parents 
. raised by grandmother in Cali- 
fornia 
. poverty of Bunche’s family in 
Detroit 








Group B 
. attendance at Harvard 

. benefit arranged by the Negro 
community 

. scholastic standing of Bunche 


Group C 


. death of Count Bernadotte 
__8. Nobel Prize award to Bunche 


__9. mediation of war in Palestine 
Group D 
__10. discrimination in Washington, 


D. C. 

. Bunche refuses offer of post as 
Assistant Secretary of State 

2. member of Negro race 


My score: 





ill. STORIES 


In the space opposite each defini- 
tion, write the number of the word 
defined. Each counts 4. Total 28. 


__a. Thick outside planking on sides 
of wooden ship 

(1) deadlight; (2) wales; (3) starboard 

__b. Single - masted sailing vessel, 
fitted with jib and mainsail 

(1) sloop; (2) cabin cruiser; (3) ketch 

__c. rope for making a boat fast 

(1) lariat; (2) painter; (3) tiller 

__d. case, box, or stand containing 
ship’s compass and night light 

(1) galley; (2) barnacle; (3) binnacle 

__e. long pole.or spar used especially 
to extend bottom of sail 

(1) boom; (2) mizzenmast; (3) yaw! 

__f. auto part attached to rotating 
shaft so as to engage and move, 
at intervals, some other part 

(1) cam; (2) manifold; (3) block 

—_g. portion of car body to which 
windshield and instrument 
board are attached 

(1) gasket; (2) housing; (3) cowl 


My score My total score 








My name 
Quiz for May 23, 1951 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


margin—Noun. Difference between cost 
and selling price from which expenses 
must be met, profit made, etc. From 
margo, Latin noun of same meaning. 

subversion—Noun. Act of overthrowing 
(or attempting to overthrow) something 
established or existing. From Latin sub- 
vertere (literally, to turn under). 


HINKY PINKY 


In this classic parlor game, the trick is 
to find two rhyming words, of the same 
number of syllables, to match each defi- 
nition. If the rhyming words are of one 
syllable each, the clue is hink pink; if of 
two syllables, hinky pinky; if of three, 
hinkety pinkety. For example: the an- 
swer to foolish goat (hinky pinky) would 
be silly billy. Get it? After you’ve warmed 
up on the hinky-pinkies below, invent 
your own list and be “the life of the 
party” the next time the gang gets to- 
gether! 


sickly man (hink pink) 


. 


er 


courageous rogue (hink pink) 


conceited boyfriend (hink pink) 


my eee ae ee 


detached sleuth (hinkety pinkety) 









Award in Oils, Gr. Il, $25, by Sharon Lynne Thompson, Classen H. S., Oklahoma 





City, Oklahoma. First shown at John A. Brown Company Regional Exhibition. 


Winners AIL! 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


UR congratulations to the more than 250,000 high 
O school students from every state of the United States, 

Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada, who took part in the 
1951 Scholastic Awards. 

When you crossed the final “t” in your short story, essay, 
poem, radio script, or historical article for Scholastic Writing 
Awards—or when you gave the finishing touch to your paint- 
ing, photograph, sculpture, or metal work for Scholastic Art 
Awards, you were making an important discovery—you were 
discovering your special talents and interests. And you were 
discovering the joy of creating something for its own sake. 
That was the real winning! 

In addition, more than 2,000 of you walked off with 
national honors for your entries. Of these, 743 received cash 
awards, and 100 seniors won tuition scholarships to art 
schools and colleges. 


Former Scholastic Writing Awards Winners 
Who Served as Award Judges This Year 





Bud Murphy (Short 


Winfield T. Scott (Po- 
etry), poet, novelist. Short) radio writer. 


Gladys Schmitt (Short 
Short Story) novelist. 


If you were one of those awarded national honors, you 
will have been notified by this time. If you did not make 
the winners’ list this year, you may have been close to it. 


Decisions Were Close 

The decision of the judges as to who wins and who almost 
wins is often very close. Every year the art judges are 
amazed by the quality of the work entered by high school 
students in the Scholastic Awards. Deciding on Award win- 
ners is no easy task. 

The same thing happens in the Wriung Awards. This 
year’s First Award Essay won by one point. 

About 170,000 art entries were received. This total in- 
cluded entries from unsponsored areas, screened at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., by a preliminary jury, and entries 
sent to 41 regional exhibitions co-sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines and business firms. Only those art pieces awarded 
gold achievement keys by regional art juries were shipped to 
Carnegie Institute for final judging. 

A total of 1,559 art pieces are on display at the National 
High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie Institute from 
May 5 through May 29. From June 25 to July 21 the 
Exhibition will be on display at Gimbels, in New York City. 


How It Started 
How did Scholastic Awards start? The idea was “born” 
in 1920 when our publisher and president, Maurice R. 
Robinson, visited high~school assemblies and noticed that 
all the honors at the end of the year went to athletes. “It 
always seemed unfair to me that students who could write 


or draw or had other abilities received no honors,” Mt. 


Robinson says, “so I decided to see if I could give them 4 
break.” 
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in or Out? The Preliminary Jury screens unsponsored areas. 
L. to R.: T. Van Voorhees, Ann M. Lally, Marjorie A. Lush. 


The Scholastic Awards program has now grown into a 
nationwide competition, open only to senior and junior high 
school students and conducted by Scholastic Magazines and 
public-spirited sponsors. Through- the years Scholastic 
Awards have given a start to many now well-known authors 
and artists. 


Sidelights on Some Winners 


Frank Gunter, of Woodlawn H. S., Birmingham, Ala., set 
a record in this year’s Scholastic Art Awards. The 16-year- 
old junior won six $25 awards in six different classifications. 
Three additional entries won a place in the. Exhibition. 

High student in the Photography Awards was Stanley 
Haberman, of Alexander Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stan won first awards in three classifications. 

Apparently some students are equally at home at the 
typewriter and the drawing board. Mary Ellen Young, of 
Galesburg (IH.) Senior H. S., received an Award in Suit 
Design, a place in the Exhibition for her water color, and 
a fourth Award in Short-Short Story. Reeves Van Hettinga, 
of Lyons Twp. H. S., LaGrange, IIl., was awarded a scholar- 
ship to the Rhode Island School of Design, an Award in 
Prints, four places in the Exhibition, and an Honorable 
Mention in Poetry. And don’t think sculptors don’t have a 
sense of humor. Herbert Gardner, of the High School of 
Performing Arts in New York City, received 2n Award in 
Sculpture and a Commendation in Humor. 

In this issue are presented Awards winners in a few 
classifications. The entire May issue of Literary Cavalcade, 
monthly literary magazine published by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, is written and illustrated by Award-winning students. 

Hats off to all who entered the 1951 Scholastic Awards. 
Good luck to you who will take part next year! 





On the Cover 


The photograph on our cover was awarded a place in the Photog- 
raphy Exhibition It was taken by Dale L. Funk, 17, of Tucson 
Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona, and was submitted in Group 
il, Classification F. (School or Community Life). Dale shot his 
Photograph with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic camera. It was first 
shown at the Regional Exhibition of Valley National Bank & 


Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona. Dale’s teacher is Mr. Henry 
- A. Goldstein. 








eee 





The Scholarship Jury studies a senior’s portfolio. L. to R.: 
Dr. Royal B. Farnum, Ruth Van Sickle Ford, Robert M. Coffin. 





Pictorial Art Jury comes to a decision. Their’s was no easy 
task, since they selected the winners and show-pieces for 
seven classifications. Leff to right: Dr. F. Louis Hoover, 
Roger Anliker, Doris Rosenthal, Keith Martin, Herman Maril. 





Photography Judges (left to right): Jacob Deschin; N. Y. 
Times; Roy Stryker, University of Pittsburgh; Charles Nelson, 
Westinghouse; James Ross, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Russell 
Lee; Stewart Love, Pittsburgh Press; Harold Corsini, U. of Pgh. 














Award Linoleum Block Print, Gr. Il, $25, Tolbert Nielsen, Manual Tng. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIRST AWARD 
HISTORICAL ARTICLE, $25 


By Avis M. Llewellyn, 17 
Norwich (Cenn.) Free Academy 
Teacher, Miss Marion L. Kneeland 


Won regional award 
sponsored by the Hartford Courant 





Award in Illustration, Gr. Ill, $25, 
by Kenneth Stern, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. First shown at the Crow- 
ley, Milner & Co. Regional Exhibition. 





Echoes from the 
Black Forest 


EAVING the crossroads near Hame- 
L reisenbach, Germany, and trav- 
eling up and through the rich, 
wild valley of the Breg River, we reach 
the little town of Voehrenbach (mean- 
ing tiout stream) in the Black Forest, 
Baden, Germany, and to symbolize the 
meaning, a trout can be seen in a coat 
of arms over the door of the Rathaus 
(Town Hall). This neatly built town 
with its wide streets, double’ rows of 
trees and pretty fountains, has about 
1,300 inhabitants. 

The chief occupation of the towns- 
people is the manufacture of mechanical 
musical instruments. These include all 
types from the smallest whistles and 
children’s barrel organs to the most com- 
plicated orchestrions, famous through- 
out the world. Chief among the names 
of the workshops where, in the past, 
these were made are those of Masters 


Welte & Sons, Heitzman, Heine, Wel- 
lenberger and Blessing. Here also will 
be found sculpture works in stone and 
wood, manufacturers of clock casings, 
and manufacturers of automatons for 
barrel organs. 

At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the industry of clock-making be- 
came more and more extensive in the 
Black Forest. From clocks with chimes 
striking every quarter hour, it went to 
clocks with an increased number of 
chimes playing a simple tune. Soon 
these were replaced with pipes, and 
the hammers were made to raise valves 
instead of striking the bells. Still am- 
other improvement was made by adding 
a few more notes to give an accompanl- 
ment to the melody. 

It was at this time, in 1827, that 
Michael Welte went into the Black 
Forest to a small place named Unter 
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kirnach, Baden. An ambitious and bril- 
liant young man, he became an appren- 
tice in the shop of Joseph Blessing, 
famous for his musical clocks. 

Michael Welte worked hard and pa- 
tiently for five years, learning the details 
of the intricate mechanism of these 
clocks, every part being made by hand. 
While learning his trade, this talented 
young man was being educated by his 
uncle, who himself had made good 
progress in practical handiwork in mak- 
ing musical clocks. He also worked in 
his spare hours in the evening, drawing 
and inventing new improvements, 

Soon Welte left Joseph Blessing’s 
establishment and opened a shop of his 
own at Voehrenbach. It was not long 
until, through the accuracy of his work 
and his new inventions, he was receiving 
orders from all over Europe, although 
he had no salesmen. With new inven- 
tions increasing the musical value of 
the instruments, the clock became 
secondary. 

In 1845 Welte received an order for 
a clock as complete as his knowledge 
could make it. It took three years to 
complete the order. This instrument 
imitated all the different instruments of 
the orchestra, including the bass drum, 
snare drum, and triangle. It played 
Beethoven’s symphonies as well as over- 
tures, selections from operas, marches, 
and dances. It was such a complete 
success that it was placed on exhibition 
under the protection of the Prince of 
Fuerstenberg and termed by public 
opinion as the “orchestrion” because of 
its perfect imitation of a many-voiced 
orchestra. 

This mechanical perfection contained 
over 1,100 pipes brought into play by 
musical compositions “written” on three 
large wooden cylinders which rotated 
with a startling precision never before 
thought possible. 

Grand Duke Frederick of Baden 
ordered a complete instrument for his 
castle. He was so pleased with it he 
sent it to the exhibition at London in 
1862. More of ‘*\ese quality instruments 
were made to fill orders for the Sultan 
of Turkey (this was made in six dif- 


eferent sizes), the King of Rumania, 


“ 


LUTE 


Avis Llewellyn has 
spent all of her seven- 
teen years in Norwich, 
Conn. At the Norwich 
Free Academy, where 
she is a senior, she has 
been active in the Drum 
Corps. As additional 
Pasfimes she enjoys 
playing the piano and 
collecting phonograph 
records. After her grad- 
vation she with her work in 
the office of the American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, where she has been employed as a stu- 
dent trainee for the past fifteen months. 





Avis Llewellyn 
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Award in Colored Inks, Gr. 


Prince George of Greece, and many 
other noted people of Europe. Although 
a large number of orchestrions were 
built, there seldom was one on hand for 
display purpose. 

Without exception, this fine instru- 
ment received the highest award when 
shown at industrial and world exposi- 
tions such as: London, 1862; Paris, 
1867; Munich, 1885; Vienna, 1892; 
Chicago, 1898; St. Louis, 1894; Paris, 
1900; Berlin, 1906; Milan, 1906; Seat- 
tle, 1909; Rotterdam, 1909; Turin, 
1911; and many others. 

By 1865 the business had grown so 
rapidly it was necessary to explore new 
fields. Emil Welte, eldest son of the 
founder, came to America to start a 
branch; he met with immediate success. 
Perfected still further with new im- 
provements, the orchestrion created as 
big a sensation in the new world as it 
had in the old. 

This instant success in America made 
it necessary to enlarge the home fac- 
tory. Since Voehrenbach was off the 
main artery of rail traffic, the establish- 
ment was moved to Freiburg, in 1872. 
Eight years later, in 1880, Michael 
Welte died, but his inventive genius 
lived on in his three sons, Emil, Ber- 
thold, and Michael. 


ln 1887 Emil Welte invented and 
patented the use of perforated paper 
rolls, doing away with expensive, heavy, 
bulky, wooden cylinders, and giving the 
instrument an unlimited repertoire. This 
new idea, protected by patents all over 
the world, and for years without com- 


ll, $25, by Patricia Seaver, Hughes School, 
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Cin- 
cinna*i, Ohio. First shown at Regional Exhibition of the John Shillito Co. 


petition, led the way to the invention 
of the Welte Mignon, by Edwin Welte, 
grandson of Michael, and Karl Bockisch, 
Edwin’s brother-in-law. 

The name of Welte had become 
famous the world over. Now this new 
achievement, which produced all the 
nuances, shades, accentuations, expres- 
sions, and even the personality of the 
artist, was to bear that same proud 
name. The name Mignon was taken 
from the opera, Mignon, whose leading 
lady was very sweet and petite. 

Introduced in Europe in 1904, it was 
welcomed with much enthusiasm by 
great artists, composers, and _ critics 
alike. Walter Damrosch, the eminent 
American conductor, wrote, expressing 
his enthusiasm, “I should not have 
thought it possible. The Welte-Mignon, 
an artist-recording, self-producing 
player-piano, is without doubt the most 
remarkable musical invention of our 
age.” Richard Strauss, the famous Aus- 
trian composer, added: “It is the only 
one among all similar mechanical piano 
devices which may lay claim to artistic 
importance.” Other glowing tributes 
came from men like Tolstoi, Grieg, 
Paderewski, Busoni, d’Albert, Leschetit- 
sky, Reisenauer, and numerous other 
celebrities. 

To bring this artistic as well as finan- 
cial success to America, a company was 
formed by owners of the patents, the 
inventors, and the grandsons of Michael 
Welte. A lease was taken on a building 
at 273 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
for exhibition purposes. The concerts 
given made the Welte Studio a mecca 
for all music lovers and students. 











Orders came in so fast for these fine 
instruments, it became necessary to 
build a factory in the United States to 
meet the demand. Poughkeepsie, New 
York, was chosen for the site of the fast- 
growing business. 

The application of the Mignon prin- 
ciple to the philharmonic organ opened 

-a new field which promised more fame 

to the already famous name of M. Welte 
& Sons, Inc. There seemed no end to 
the heights to which these wonders of 
the musical world would go. Business 
flourished and about 50,000 of these 
fine pianos were sold at the approximate 
price of $2,000 apiece. 

The rolls made for these pianos re- 
produced the playing of nearly every 
musician of importance. About 3,000 
rolls were made in all. The artist him- 
self gave his approval to these rolls by 
autographing them when reproduced to 
his complete satisfaction. Sometimes he 
received a royalty of 25 cents a roll. 

A recording machine in the back of 
the piano reproduced the artist’s inter- 
pretation of a composition with com- 
plete accuracy. The recorder made 
marks on the paper rolls. Holes were 
then punched out over these marks. 

Edwin Welte’s invention, giving 
Welte-Mignon control of expression, 
made this the very best instrument of 
its kind. Patented in 1911, this com- 
pletely automatic piano was manufac- 
tured until 1920, when this marvel of 
the ages was doomed to pass into 
oblivion. 

People became interested in new in- 
ventions, such as the phonograph and 
* then the radio. Orders for the player 
piano began to decline, and finally they 
stopped. 

The Welte Company turned to other 
enterprises. The factory in Freiburg was 
completely demolished in World War 
II. However, piano rolls from the fac- 








tory had been carefully wrapped and 
stowed in a barn in the Black Forest. 


Avren the war, Richard Simonton 
of California, who as a boy had become 
interested in the Welte organ, wrote to 
Germany inquiring about the rolls. 

Edwin Welte informed Simonton that 
though few of the organ rolls were left, 
some piano rolls had been saved. He 
sent him a list of the recording artists. 
This was all Simonton needed to start 
him off for Germany in 1948. 

The rolls were found to be in good 
condition, but the next problem was to 
find a way of recording the rolls on 
records. The Columbia Records Com- 
pany was eager to try. With the aid of 
Welte and Karl Bockisch, who, as re- 
cording engineer, had presided over the 
original recording of the rolls, Simonton 
started the difficult feat of putting them 
first on tape. 

Working conditions were not too 
good. Recordings of one composition 
had to be made over and over because 
of the interference from an airplane 
flying overhead, the sound of the fire 


Earle W. Newton 
Author, Director 
Old Sturbridge Village 


JUDGES IN HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 





Harry Hansen 
Critic, Author 
Editor The World Almanac 


Place in Illustration, Gr. Ill, by Ken- 
neth Stern, Cass Tech. H. S., De 
troit, Mich, First shown at Shillito Co. 


crackling in the room, and the failure of 
electric power. 

The recording tape was brought back 
and processed by Columbia engineers, 
The works of these immortal masters 
live again. It is a source of joy to all 
music lovers to hear such artists as 
Debussy, Ravel, Fauré, Saint Saens, 
Grieg, Reger, De Falla, Granados, 
Strauss, Mahler, and Scriabin play their 
own compositions. 

Simonton’s achievement in tracking 
down these valuable rolls and Colum- 
bia’s work in putting them on records 
have once more made it possible ‘for 
teachers, students, and virtuosos of to- 
day to hear the touches and tempos of 
the masters. 

Columbia has now released a series 
of long-playing records bearing the title 
“Great Masters of the Keyboard.” With 
these releases, they recall to memory 
Michael Welte and the two generations 
that followed him, and their ingenuity 
in making the orchestrion, organs, and 
the automatic player piano. 

My history of a fine old industry was 
written from facts and information ob- 
tained from Carl M. Welte, a direct 
descendant of the founder of M. Welte 
& Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Welte lives in a beautiful and 
stately house located on East Town 
Street, in Norwichtown, Connecticut. 
With the exception of four trips to Ger- 
many, the last in 1927, he has spent his 
entire life since 1872 in this home of his 
birth. This fine old residence, built for 
Samuel Huntington in 1770, has been 
well-preserved; very little has been 
done to alter its original design and 
beauty. Among Mr. Welte’s many cher- 
ished possessions are the beautiful 
Welte Mignon piano, as modern in de- 
sign as some of our pianos of today, 
and a cabinet of treasured rolls of the 
masters. 





S. K. Stevens 
State Historian 
Commonwealth of Pa. 
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Award in Airbrush, Gr. Hl, 
$25, by Harold Strauss, 
Carl Sthurz H. S., Chicago, 
ill. First shown at State 
Street Council. 


UR position in the affairs of the 
world today calls for outstanding 
leadership in many fields, but most 

of all in the field of diplomacy. Men 
truly skilled in the handling of diplo- 
matic relations are few and far between. 
Careful study, great intelligence, an 
enormous amount of understanding of 
other people and their problems—all 
these qualities are necessary. But most 
of all is needed strength of character. 
These traits are all found in one of the 
world’s most successful diplomats—Dr. 
Ralph Bunche. 

Dr. Bunche’s effvxis for the better- 
ment of mankind are so numerous that 
he will go down in history as one of the 
great Americans of his generation. In 
1950 he was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his efforts in solving the Pales- 
tine problem. In the same year Dr. 
Bunche achieved great success in his 
work in the United Nations. 

Ralph Bunche was born in Detroit, 
Michigan, 47 years ago. His parents, 
both of whom were poor, died when 
Ralph was three years old. He was 
taken by his grandmother to Los An- 
geles. It was his grandmother who 
taught Ralph to take pride in being a 
Negro, to bear no bitterness for dis- 
crimination that he encountered, and to 
rely upon his God for help. From his 
earliest years Ralph knew what it was 
to work, and to work hard. He carried 
newspapers and ran errands. 

In schoel Ralph proved an excellent 
student. At Jefferson High School he 
was chosen to deliver the commence- 
ment address. This he was prevented 

doing because of the unwritten 
law that excluded Negroes from the 
Senior Honor Society. Discrimination 
only served to spur Ralph on to greater 
efforts. At the University of California 
at Los Angeles he won his varsity letter 
in basketball, also played football and 
ball, and was extremely active in 
student affairs. Majoring in political 
science, he won scholarships for three 
years and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, national honor fraternity. 
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Ralph Bunche—Peace Maker 


SECOND AWARD, $15 
CURRENT AFFAIRS REPORT 


By Bill McDade, 17 


San Diego (Calif.) High School 
Teacher, Florence Eaton 


Like thousands of UCLA students, 
Ralph Bunche worked his way through 
college. He was extremely eager to do 
graduate study, but lack of funds pre- 
vented him. However, his fine record 
at college had not gone unnoticed. A 
benefit was arranged by the Negro 
community of Los Angeles, and money 
was thus procured to enable the young 
man to attend Harvard. There he con- 
tinued his studies, until he transferred 
his work to Howard University, where 
he became the first Negro to be awarded 
a doctor of philosophy degree in politi- 
cal science. 

For a time Dr. Bunche was retained 
at Howard University as a teacher. He 
founded its political science department 
and by the year 1938 he had attained 
the rank of full professor. 

During World War II Dr. Bunche 
served in the Office of Strategic Services, 
and a year and a half later he was in- 
vited to work in the State Department. 
He served as adviser at the Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco international 
conferences, where the United Nations 
organization was created. Since 1946 
Dr. Bunche has worked directly for the 
United Nations. He now holds the title 
of Principal, Director of the Department 
of Trusteeship. 


Wen the Palestine issue was given 
to the U. N. to solve, in 1947, Dr. 
Bunche was sent to the Holy Land with 
the United Nations Special Committee. 
The following spring the war between 
the Arabs and the Jews began. The 
Secretary-General of the U. N., Trygve 
Lie, appointed Count Bernadotte of 
Sweden as mediator to try to solve the 
situation. Dr. Bunche was appointed 
assistant mediator. 

When, in 1948, Count Bernadotte 
was assassinated, Dr. Bunche became 
mediator. It was then that Dr. Bunche 
proved himself to be the great man he 
is. His qualities of tolerance and good 
humor, combined with endless patience 
and rare ingenuity, in large part ac- 
counted for his success in mediating 
the difficult Palestine dispute. Eight 
months after Dr. Bunche became medi- 
ator, Palestine was at peace; this settle- 
ment is one of the few decisive achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. 

For his work, and for his contribu- 
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Dr. Ralph J. Bunche 


tions to the cause of world peace, Dr. 
Bunciie has received many awards, 
medals, and certificates of honor. Every- 
where he goes he is acclaimed. Yet the 
burden of fame rests lightly on his 
shoulders. He lives, with his family, in 
a modest apartment in Queens, Long 
Island. 

Last summer when President Truman 
sought to dppoint Dr. Bunche ‘to the 
post of Assistant Secretary of State—the 
highest Federal position ever offered to 
one of the Negro race—Dr. Bunche 
politely declined. One of his reasons for 
so doing was his distaste for Washing- 
ton, where there is discrimination 
against Negroes. “I served my exile 
there,” he is quoted as saying. “Now I 
prefer to live as a free man.” 

Dr. Bunche’s life has been devoted 
to trying to achieve a peaceful world. 
His rapid rise to fame and his public 
acclaim through his outstanding work 
in the United Nations—his unselfish 
efforts for the betterment of man—all 
these have truly distinguished Dr. 
Ralph Bunche as one of America’s 
greatest living diplomats. 


Wuiniit 


As a member of a Navy 
family, Bill McDade 
has had the experience 
of living in almost 
every major city in the 
continental United 
States as well qs in 
Hawaii. A few years 
ago his father retired, 
and Bill has been able 
to complete high school 
where he started it, at 
San Diego High School, 
Calif. Bill is interested in athletics, public speak- 
ing, craftsmanship, student government, and 
church work. In many of these activities he has 
had the privilege of serving in the top executive 
position. Bill plans to attend Stanford University 





Bill McDade 


this fall and hopes eventually to go into business 


administration. 





THIRD AWARD HISTORICAL ARTICLE, $10 


By Anne Garbarino, 16 

Pershing High School 

Detroit, Michigan 

Teachers, Mrs. Gretzinger and Mr. Baruch 
Won regional award sponsored by the Detroit News 


Yondotega | 


Detroit at Night 


Place in Scholastic-Ansco Photo. Show, Gr. li, Scenes, by John S, 
Schippel, Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. First shown, Crowley, Milner. 


OQ» warm July evening in 1829 
my great-great-grandfather, 
Thomas Lee, poled his raft down 
the Detroit River. He and his brother 
Charles peered anxiously into the set- 
ting sun. All day they had been drifting 
by French farms, and they knew that 
soon the City of Detroit would come 
into view. 

Their long journey from Quebec was 
nearly at an end. After the solitude of 
the trip they became excited at the 
sight of other water craft and the habi- 
tations lining the shore. 

Frequently during the day they had 
been hailed by French farmers along 
the way. After their trip through the 
wilderness, week after week, the sight 
and sound of the city was reassuring 
to the youths. They forgot the lonely 
nights when they were moored by 
strange shores, while the mosquitoes 
nearly devoured them, and the one long 
week of nothing but rain, when the big 
grandfather clock got wet. They had 
managed to keep the other household 
things dry, but their prize possession, 
the clock, had gotten wet. 

Charles felt that these goods were 
a great nuisance and should have been 
left at home in Yorkshire, England, 
when they had started this long voyage 
to America more than a year before. 
Nineteen-year-old -Tom, though, had 
insisted on taking them, and when Tom 
wanted to do something it was as good 
as done. 

So here they were, watching for the 
skyline of Detroit. 

“Think we'll make it by dark, Tom?” 

“Hope so. Look, that must be Hog 
Island!” 


“Sure enough! That means Detroit 
must be just around the bend.” 

With the French ribbon farms on one 
side and the stately trees of Hog Island 
on the other, Detroit came into view. 

Silhouetted against the setting sun 
were tall, short, and middle-size masts, 
pirogues, flat boats, and all kinds of 
water craft. Gay voices rang out—the 
voices of young couples hailing each 
other, of women and men calling to 
friends and neighbors as they sailed or 
paddled their boats into the stream. 

There were many buildings—the gov- 
ernor’s residence, St. Anne’s Church, 


Third Award, Photography, 
Gr. |, Scenes, $15, by James 
Kressler, St. Paul's School, 
Baltimore, Md. First shown 
Hochschild, Kohn Regional. 


warehouses and wharves, all hugging ® 
the shore. 4 
“Yondotega the Indians call it”) 
Charles was much entranced as his dark} 
eyes took in the magnificent scene. . 
The church spires, windows and 
freshly painted doors of the houses 
glowed in the setting-sun. Dogs barked @ 
and children played on the green banks. @ 
“Quite different from the day we™ 
sailed into Quebec, isn’t it, Tom? IN ® 
never forget how cold and forbidding 
those walls seemed. This is really what # 
we've been looking for.” 
“It looks all right, but we'd better® 
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WHATS THE EH... SPECS... 
MATTER SORRY... NIGHTMARE, 


FRANK? 


/ NO KIDDING, FRANK... 
WHAT WAS THE NIGHTMARE? 


ABOUT THE PATROL WHEN -- 


WHEN WE GOT IT? 


YEAH! CAN'T STAND 


THE PRIVATE HERE'S JUST TOO THIS HOSPITAL LIFE! Too 
ANXIOUS TO PASS THE DOCTORS | QUIET, NEED MORE + 


EXAM THIS MORNING AND GET ACTIVITY! 
BACK TO HIS OUTFIT. HE HAD 

TO WAKE UP THE WHOLE 

t ‘WARD EARLY! 


NO... I OREAMED THIS © 


WAS ALL OVER... I 

WAS BACK IN THE 

STATES...MY HOME 
TOWN -- AND-- 


PENS 


DO YOU CALL ‘a WELL--IT WAS-- 
THAT A CRAZY / LEMME TELL 


M/IGHTMARE? | YOU ABOUT IT... 


ee 


TW 


YW ANY 
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” AT FIRS, SPECS, "THEN I DROPPED I FOR A 






























MY DREAM LOOKED MALTED VILK...% 
MIGHTY Gool!” WHATS GOING 
( Z/VE BUCKS WISH 1 WERE ON AROUND 
FOR THIS . | KIDDING, HERE, ANYHOW? 
MALTED ? YF ‘FRANK! BUT EVERYBODY 
HEY, MAC, YOU WANTED GONE WU7S? 
QUIT YOUR }' AN EGG IN IT 
KIDDING! AND EGGS ARE 
’ “= SELLING FOR 
PL $2 APIECE- 






THEN THERES 
THE MILK=- 
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WHAT HAPPENED opin Bae 

TO YOUR GOOD s : == JUST SPENT MY 
L SILVER, MOMZ “(| I TRADED ° LAST CENT- 

IT TO THE 

GROCER, FRANK. 
MONEY ISN'T WORTH WHO WANTS 

MUCH THESE Days! Am MONEY? HAND 

oe 4 OVER THAT GRUB, 

MAKE IT QUICK! 









































GUESS THATS WHEN 
I YELLED. DAFFY 
DREAM, HUH? 








BUT THE MIONMEY 
TO PAY FOR ALL 
YOU PROMISE... 


HEY, SPECS, YOU GETTING 
DELIRIOUS AGAIN 2 OR [5 IT 
THOSE BOOKS YOU BEEN 
READING? NOTHING LIKE THAT 
DREAM COULD HAPPEN To U/S/ 


I DON'T KNOW, FRANK. THAT 


COULD COME TRUE, YOU 
KNOW -- IF RUNAWAY 


INFLATION EVER HIT 
THE STATES. 


MY FRIEND, I CANNOT 
GAIN POPULARITY IF I 74X 


THE PEOPLE MORE.. 


WILL YOU 74X THE 


PEOPLE 2 


WELL... NOBODY 
EVER THOUGHT - 
INFLATION 
COULD CATCH 
UP WITH THEM 

TIL IT D/O/ 


ROMANS, YOU WANT ROADS... 
THEATERS..YOU WANT POWER- 
FUL LEGIONS TO ROUT YOUR 

ENEMIES ROMANS, YOU 

SHALL HAVE THEM / 


iY BUT LISTEN TO MY PLAN... FROM EACH OF 
| ROMES COINS I SHALL REMOVE SOME OF THE 
H SILVER. THIS SILVER 
WILL MAKE WEW COINS J...AND NO ONE THE 
TO PAY FOR OUR WARS, / WISER! SIRE, I APPLAUD 
OUR DEBTS, OUR YOUR GENIUS! 
PUBLIC WORKS! 
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BIG SPENDING... NOT ENOUGH 

TAXES TO PAY FOR IT... LOTS 

OF DISHONEST MONEY 
BEING TOSSED INTO 

Bs CIRCULATION... 

FOR AWHILE IT 

SEEMED TO 
WORK! 





"BUT AS MORE AND MORE ’ 
PHONY COINS WERE MINTED, IK 
INFLATION PICKED UP MORE Nhe 

ANO MORE STEAM...” 


AN OUTRAGE! A BAGFUL TRUER TO SAY, 
OF DENARI| FOR A MERE CITIZEN, 
P STRIP OF LEATHER. WHY 1 THAT MONEY 
HAVE PRICES GONE UP, HAS GONE 
MERCHANT? pe 4 


| “MILLIONS OF 
CROOKED COINE 
24/0 FOR’ 
F PUBLIC WORKS...” 


Y I COULR SEF THE BARBARIANS 


WHEN I FOUGHT THEM! BUT WHAT 
IS THIS STRANGE UNSEEN ENEMY 
THAT DRIVES PRICES TO THE 
CLOUDS AND DESTROYS A 

MANS LIVELIHOOD ? 


ee if 
SA \ 


% A 
REF al 


I DO NOT 
KNOW, BUT 
SOMETHING 
MUST BE DONE 
ABOUT IT! 





+UAND SOMETHING HAS Dove..." TE 


RIOTS, LOOTING, 
LAWBREAKING/ CAN 
ANY EDICT 


STOP THOSE? | 


BUT, THERE (S NO 
WORK FOR ME IN 
ROME, WE WILL 
STARVE IF YOU 
SEND US BACK! 


THE EMPEROR THINKS HIS 
CONTROLS WILL FORCE US TO 
ACCEPT HIS ACCURSED 
MONEY AT FACE VALUE. 

+t 


"LAWS DION'T WORK... 
4 TYRANNY TOOK OVER... 


s 
4 j 


aay 


THE PEOPLE HAVE 
LOST EVERYTHING... EVEN 
THEIR PRIDE! 


NO ONE MAY TRAVEL, 
NOT IN A ALANMED 
STATES 


“ANO $0 /T 
WAS CURTAINS 
FOR ROME.“ 
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SELL MY PRODUCE 
FOR THIS BASE COIN? 
I'LL SUEY IT FIRST! 


NI 
HOW DAKE THEY 
“ | QUIT THEIR JOBS 
AND CLOSE THEIR 
SHOPS/ THEY SHALL 
OBEY MY COMMANDS... 





\/ AN INTERESTING LECTURE, 
"PROFESSOR" ON THE 
“DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE“... 
COURSE, WHAT IT HAS TO 
DO WITH AMERICA, I 
DON'T GET, BUT... 


/ NOW, FRANK, IF 

yOu'LL PARGON ME, 

TLL INVESTIGATE 
THESE EGGS! 


GENTLEMEN, OUR MEN \ 

MUST HAVE SUPPLIES! 

THEY MUST HAVE 

CLOTHING, FOOD ~ 

AND ESPECIALLY 
UNITION. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS HAS NO 
MONEY, GENERAL! BUT 

I'LL TRY AGAIN 


BUT KING GEORGE MADE THE PEOPLE 

WATE TAXES! WHY RISK ANGERING THEM 

WHEN WE CAN SIMPLY ARVV7- 
WHATEVER MONEY WE NEED! 


“WELL, FRANK, WE 
ALMOST GOT WHIPLED 
BY /NELATION, TOO. 
CACK IV THE 
REVOLUTION...” 


1 ee: a 
hy a 


BUT, GENTLEMEN, THE PEOPLE 
ARE -/GH7/VG FOR THEIR 
FREEDOM! THEY WILL BE 
WILLING TO A4¥ FOR IT! 


FLOODED THE COUNTRY WITH 
PAPER MONEY!” 


3 i 
: : i 
eit 


TRUE! 
MAKES 
SENSE! 





* 


| “ano BEMORE Love =” | “MN? BEPORE LONG =" i = 
emma “A DOLLAR BECAME 
MY POCKETS ARE WORTH ABOUT ONE 

CENT =~” 


BULGING, BUT I AM 
A PAUPER WITHAL! 


'TIS PRETTY, HENRY! 

THOSE CONT" JENTALS 
MAKE NICE 
WALLPAPER! 


I TELL YOU, 
= JOHN; THAT NAGS 
| NOT WORTH A 
Aes ware, MM eC: 
< BM SEWED His PAY INTO 


SOME MONEY! JOHN 
JUMPED OUT OF 
A MASQUERADE 





THE WINDOW RATHER / WORSE LIICK! ; 
THAN TAKE IT! TP SUIT. 


AS I LAY iN THE 
COURTYARD GROANING, 
HE PRESSED THE 
WORTHLESS STUFF 

INTO MY PALM! 





ae GENTLEMEN, THE STAMPING OF ne 
AFTER THE PAPER IS AN OPERATION SO MUCH SPEAKS FROM 
REVOLUTION EASIER THAN COLLECTING TAXES. EXPERIENCE. 
WAS OVER...” THE WISDOM OF THE GOVERNMENT 
WILL BE SHOWN IN NEVER TRUSTING 
(TSELF WITH THE USE OF SO . 
DANGEROUS AN EXPEDIENT! 
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EVERYTHING AFTER ALOTOF = gi’ ALL FRENCHMEN 
qURNED OUT OKAY, / HEADACHES! BUT ; ~  { ARE BROTHERS! 
DION'T IT? AMERICA WAS YOUNG... | § VIVE LA | {| DOWN WITH TAXES! 
T( it.cor over 77s neuron” | § <namana SO aN a 
THE FRENCH WEREN'T SO , 
LUCKY AFTER 7HE/R 
REVOLUTION... 





= EVEN DEATH BY GUILLOTINE 
SO THE FRENCH WP 4 CANNOT ENFORCE ROBESPIERRES 
PRINTED UP BALES W air vesTeRDAY, PFA PRICE CONTROLS OR MAKE 
OF PAPER MONEY | MONSIEUR, IT WAS US USE HIS WORTHLESS 

a 70 AAY THEIR BILLS- MUCH LESS! ; 4 MONEY... 


ANd PRICES WENT 
%.. THE NEW 
Bt CURRENCY, MADAM ~ 


IY THE ASSIGNATS- 
Ml SO MANY OF THEM 
~..50 SUDDENLY— 
SO LITTLE 





ONE MORE FOOLISH r BUT: MOST IMPORTANT, 2 
MONEY SCHEME GONE UP CITIZEN...OUR AARO-KON 


‘ 


“THEN NAPOLEON TOOK OVER AS DICTATOR ANO BURNED ALL THE MONEY...” 
4 - iy 


IN SMOKE, COUNTRYMAN ! FREEDOM ... POOF!, 
EVERYTHING WE HAVE- IT VANISHES/ 
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Y WAIT, SPECS... LOOK 4 THE WAY YOU'RE ... YES, SIR, WE JUST BEEN 
THERE! THATS THE / FEELING, SOLDIER, IM SHOOTING THE BREEZE ABOUT 
KINO OF DREAM I AFRAID YOU WCN’'T BE THIS INFLATION STUFF, DON'T 

L/KE! yee? SEEING IT MUCH LONGER, KNOW WHY, WE'RE JUST ‘| 
| \ THE MEDICAL OFFICER DOGFACES. LET THE BIG We 
WANTS YOU IN HIS OFFICE BRAINS FIGURE OUT THE 
RIGHT AWAY! BIG PROBLEMS, I ALWAYS 


ll 


INFLATION? WE WILL = NO ff, THIS (S$ EXCELLENT! 
CROSS THAT BRIDGE WHEN ; . I NEVER HAD SO 
WE COME TO IT. WE MUST 4 MUCH MONEY BEFORE! 
HAVE MORE MONEY FOR i ey, ' I THOUGHT WE WOULD 


THE WAR A/GHT NOW / ,4 4 A BE TAXED MUCH MORE J 


"60, THE FOR THE war! 
PRINTING 
PRESSES 
ROLLED 
OUT 
BILLIONS 
OF GERMAN 
MARKS.” 





“BUT WITH TOO MUCH PRICE CONT aN WE ARE 
MONEY, AND NOT MEAN NOTHI N | BEING DEFEATED ON 
ENOUGH THINGS TO 


Za . THE WESTERN FRONT, 
BUY, PEOPLE B/D MAX! . 
PRICES LP.,,” THEY JUST a 


i MAKE THINGS 


| a) A 

iP ent ae ‘al ManceTesns! 
||| mice | 
a_i , 
¥ 7 rn sy 1 





LIKE THE a 
GERMANS LET 
KAISER BILL 
FIGURE THINGS 
OUT FOR THEM 
BACK IN 19152 





WHY THINK © 
ABOUT IT? | 
THE KAISER * 























I "ME WAR ENDED ~ BUT INFLATION Fi R gp gence And 
QUON'T. 7 WENT THROUGH THE Be nd Sy ot od 

| ROOF IN 1928. I KNW v2 WAS ee oo oe 
STUDYING /N GERMANY THEN,” , 


60,000 MARKS, } BUT YESTERDAY Jo” 
HERR BURGER! IT WAS J: 
; X 35,000! 


"WEALTHY, WE 
HAVE MONEY MARKS ARE 
TO BURN! CHEAPER 
THAN MATCHES/ 








USTEN TO THIS: “IT IS A es HE PROMISES TO - 
SITUATION. FOR -A DICTATOR... ae RESTORE ORDER. 
W BULLET-PROOF ARMOR WITH Hi WHO [S.HE? 

A REVOLVER IN EITHER HAND.” _// 


I THINK HIS - 


NAME [S HITLER... 


ADOLF HITLER! 











WE ARESO \ JS {| 
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MY POOR HUSBANDS 
INSURANCE MONEY : 
WOULD NOT EVEN BUY. Sa 
A WREATH FOR HIS Z 
FUNERAL / 








FOR PETES SAKE! \ YES, AND YOU | BUT, SEEMS LIKE 


THEN ITS HAPPENED |} KNOW WHY? ANYBODY'D KNOW YOU YOU BACK TO THE OUTFIT, EH? fp UNCLE S 
OVER AND OVER... / BECAUSE CAN'T GET MONEY OUT WELL, SAY ‘HELLO’ TO THE GUYS Ayam TRAP... 


DICTATORS AND PEOPLE SAID, OUT OF THE 4/4.’ 
% ALL! "LET THE BIG 
BRAINS FIGURE 


OUT BIG PROBLEMS SEEMS THAT WAY:.,.| YOU LUCKY INVALID! 
LIKE INFLATION.” WELL, SOLDIER, YOU BUT SAY, "PROFESSOR? 


BETTER PICK UP 


YOUR GEAR AND BUSINESS -- DIDN'T IT ee Z 
GET INTO UNIFORM. | HAPPEN TO US IN THE | 
YOU'RE READY To LAST WAR? 


ROLL AGAIN! 


“SURE O10, FRANK! 
REMEMBER HOW 

PEARL HARBOR CAUGHT 
US OFF-GUARD 2” 


ae 





| ROE OORERE eesaRESRE: 
ELE Sitivtmiiiiy 





SO THE TRUCKS WAITING TO TAKE 


| TELL ‘EM I'LL SEE 'EM BACK IN THE 


ON THIS INFLATION "2 


"WELL, WE NEEDED 
70 BUY ALOT 

OF THINGS FAIS7-- 
ANO WE DIO!” 











THOSE THINGS COST MONEY, AND 


+ UNCLE SAM FELL INTO THE GAME OLD 
1¥6 TRAP...INSTEAD OF COLLECTING ENOUGH 
AND) TAXES, HE PUT A LOT 


IN THE: 
5s! 





f OF WEW MONEY 
INTO CIRCULATION, 
lll. 








Y WE CAN'T FIND A NEW GEE, WE'LL HAVE A 


REFRIGERATOR NOW, ANYHOW. \LOT SAVED FOR 
MIGHT AS WELL PUT MORE AFTER THE WAR! 
INTO THE BANK. 





“EVEN THOUGH PEOMLE COULLN'T 
SAND ALL THEM WEW MONEY =~" * 








bs WE ST/LL GOT A TASTE OF 
YATION! AND DESPITE 
WROLS, PRICES ROSE... 
MARKETS CAME 1 /” 





SHAME TO LOSE 
THE HIDES... ARMY 
NEEDS THE LEATHER... 
BUT I GUESS WE 
CAN'T TAKE 
CHANCES ON 
GETTING CAUGHT! 


“<dbag 
Viti 
Wt 








THE REAL SHOWDOWN CAME AFTER THE WAR... 
PEOPLE BEGAN SPENDING LOTS OF THEM NEW 
oottAes!” 








OKAY, BABY! WE'VE 





WORKED HARD! NOW, WE'RE. 
GOING TO £/VE A LITTLE! THE 
FIRST THING WE'LL BUY... 





fe 
mime 2 


“BUT WITH THREE TIMES AS MUCH MONEY 1 
CYRCULATION AS THERE USEO TO BE...” 
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HEY, THESE SAVINGS W THE MAN ON THE RADIO 
DIDN'T GO AS FAR SAID THE DOLLARS WORTH 
AS WE FIGURED ONLY ABOUT AALF AS 
THEY WOULD! = jpeee®\. §=MUCH NOW= WITH (WELAT/ION 
ye AND ALL! 
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I'LL HAVE TO SEND 
SOME MONEY TO MOM 
AND DAD. THEIR PENSION 
DOESN'T MEAN MUCH WITH 

TODAY'S PRICES! 








" DEAR CONGRESSMAN: WE HAD 
SAVED ABOUT $3,000 FOR OUR SONS 
EDUCATION. BUT IT ONLY LASTED TWO 
YEARS INSTEAD OF FOUR LIKE WE 
COUNTED ON. WHATS BEEN 

GOING ON?” 





GOLLY, WE 
CAN'T AFFORD 
7HAT KIND 

OF RENT! 





“ 


I KEEP GETTING SALARY 
RAISES ... YET I ALWAYS SEEM 
TO BE ON A TREADMILL. CAN'T 

FIGURE IT OUT. 








\F ANYTHING SHOULD HAPPEN TO 
ME, MY INSURANCE MONEY WOULDN'T 
BE ENOUGH FOR MY FAMILY - NOT 

THESE DAYS. 








Y AND THAT WAS ONLY A SAMPLE OF 
INFLATION THE LAST TIME. IF IT KEEPS Jom 
ON GOING 7A/S TIME -- 

THE WAY I7S STARTED-- WELL, 

THAT NIGHTMARE OF YOURS 

COULO COME TRUE! 

... BUT THIS IS A HECK 

OF A THING TO TALK ABOUT 

JUST AS YOU'RE LEAVING! 
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i YOU SAYING THAT YEAH... AND BUT, SPECS... THIS RIFLE... THIS THEY'LL PAY 
MaRTER ALL WE'VE BEEN NOTHING HELMET... THEY COST MOWEY/ ONE WAY OR 
PAYROUGH, THIS WHOLE WOULD MAKE jf] | WE'RE THE GUYS WHO'VE GOT ANOTHER... WE'LL. |* 

ME TIING:-COULD BE LOST JOE STALIN 4 TO &SE THEM. DON'T THE FOLKS =/ ALL PAY! IF NOT. 1. 
im AT HOME BY HAPPIER! {i AT HOME FIGURE THEY'VE GOT THROUGH TAXES, 
INFLATION ? TO AY FOR THEM? THROUGH (WALATION,!) : 





“YOME!,.. COULD [7 TURN OUT TO 





TRUCK DRIVER Y SPECS, WHEN YOU GET on 
OUT THERES BACK TO THE STATES, TELL ’ OF a or ares 
‘EM ABOUT THE FEELING | Sal asia y 


iN A HURRY, 

YOU GET IN YOUR STOMACH 
WHEN YOW HAVE TO PULL IN 
YOUR BELT AND FIGHT. THEY 

DON'T KNOW-- THE FOLKS 


AT HOME... 








"| TELL ‘EM, SPECS, THEY 
JUST GOT 70 KEEP 


‘7 RIGHT --FOR WHEN 


OR WILL I COME HOME TO 
Z COME BACK... 


A COUNTRY THATS STRONG 
MO FREE AND GooD?” 
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War with its destruction and waste inevitably causes some price increase, But the 
proper policies can check inflation —so— 


TO CHECK INFLATION NOW 


ALL OF US AMERICANS MUST= 


5. 


. Stop asking for special favors from the Government, 

. Avoid borrowing to buy unnecessary things, 

. Save all the money we can and avoid wasting materials. 

. Work with greater efficiency — management, labor, agriculture, all of us — and thus 


help hold down costs and prices. 


Be willing to pay necessary government costs as we go. 


OUR FERERAL GOVERNMENT MUST = 
. Cut down its non-defense spending to the barest essentials, Postpone public works 


which cannot contribute immediately to the defense effort. . 
Take’every measure to eliminate waste in defense spending. 


. Remove those Government restrictions on business which discourage production. 


. Revise our Federal Tax System to encourage production, reward efficiency and 


raise enough money to meet our national emergency. This should include @ tax 
on everything but food and rent. Such a tax will help bring purchasing power into 
balance with gopds available and check inflation.’ 


Cut down government lending. Cut down private borrowing—by letting the 
Federal Reserve System tighten credit, 


. Give or lend our money and goods only to foreign countries which will assist us. 
. Discontinue subsidies not vital to the defense effort. 
. Restore, as soon as practicable, a sound convertible monetary standard based on 


gold, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
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find a place to land. They say the 
shore is pretty steep farther west, so 
we'd better put in soon.” 

They were keenly conscious of sev- 
eral spectators as they maneuvered their 
clumsy raft into a slip near several 
pirogues. 

A hearty voice hailed them as they 
tied up to the wharf: “Come quite a 
way?” 

“Yes,” Tom said, tightening the can- 
yas over a projecting barrel of dishes. 

Charles, pleased by the old fellow’s 
interest, volunteered, “All the way from 
England.” 

“Not on the raft!” 

“No,” Charles laughed. “By ship to 
Quebec, but the raft from there on.” 

“Good. Let me welcome you to our 
shores. My name is Richard—Father 
Richard.” 

Looking up, Tom saw a slim, genial, 
elderly man, his arm extended for a 
handclasp. As the boys responded they 
found themselves caught in the charm 
of the merry-eyed pere. His frock coat 
was buttoned up neatly under his chin, 
but his square glasses rode jauntily on 
the end of his nose. 

“Englishmen, you say?” The priest 
pushed his shovel hat back on his head. 

“No, Frenchmen.” The boys looked 
at each other and wondered how they 
could tell this kind Catholic Father that 
they were descendants of Huguenots, 
who had taken refuge in England gen- 
erations before. 
~ Meanwhile, the quizzical eyes of the 
priest saw their perplexity and reassured 
them. 

“No matter, you are here—so?” 

Tom, feeling that there must be no 
misunderstanding, hastened to tell all. 

“But that gives us something in com- 
mon.” The priest clapped both boys on 
the shoulders and swung them around, 
heading for the street. 

-_ “‘T also fled from France—during the 
French revolution,” he said as he ran 


"his finger up and down a long scar on 


® his face. “Thees Detroit you will like,” 


~ Collecting antique silver 


"he added. 
The boys nodded in \ agreement, 
tagerly looking about them. 
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shown at the Crowley, Milner Regional Exhibition. 


As they walked, they heard the city’s 
history. The village of a few years be- 
fore, with its narrow streets, had 
changed after the fire. But in the 
priest’s voice there was a wistfulness 
for the old French village and its 
twelve-foot-wide streets that were some- 
times used as bowling alleys, with can- 
non balls for bowls. Chevaliers in feath- 
ered hats and velvet cloaks had walked 
these streets mingling with traders, 
trappers and painted Indians. The pave- 
ments had echoed the salutes to the 
flags of three empires. 

“Ah, those were the days, but” he 
hastened to add, “today it is much more 
grand and respectable.” 

They came to the Campus Martius, 
and stood on the grass plot, looking 
down the streets and avenues radiating 
like the spokes of a wheel—Michigan 
Avenue, Woodward, arid Gratiot—all 
leading into the forest. If they could 
have looked into the future, they would 
have seen a settlement out Fort Gratiot 
way, to be called Leesville, with the two 
men as its venerated founders. 

In the days to come the French priest 
counseled and advised the boys, and 
they became staunch friends. None 
mourned more deeply than they at the 
time of his death. 

Father Badin became rector at St. 
Anne’s Church, and it was there that 
he married Tom to Marie Guillot in 
July, 1836. Marie was a native of Sand- 


wich, a pleasant little village across the 
river from Detroit. Settling on a farm 
just east of Woodward across from the 
present City Hall, they found that the 
land was too low and marshy. Afraid 
for the health of their two children if 
they stayed there, they moved a few 
miles out on Fort Gratiot Road, where 
Charles had already settled after mar- 
rying. 

Altogether eleven children were born 
to Tom and Mary, eight of whom lived 
—four boys and four girls, All the sons 
fought in the Civil War, and one of 
the daughters, Anne, named for Father 
Richard’s church, was my great grand- 
mother, for whom I am named. 

The grandfather clock—not badly 
damaged by the rain—has chimed 122 
years of hours, half-hours, and quar- 
ter-hours. At Thanksgiving time we still 
carve turkey on the old blue willow- 
ware platter from the barrel of dishes 
that was tucked under the canvas that 
night. 

Perhaps the nicest thing that hap- 
pened was the sweeping away of re- 
ligious barriers between the Huguenot 
youths and Father Richard. 

Yes, Yondotega is truly a “Great Vil- 
lage,” and I can’t help wishing that 
my great-great-grandfather and _his 
brother, Charles, might come up the 
river this summer and step into this 
wonderful city of ours to help us cele- 
brate our 250th birthday. 
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COMMENDATION SHORT STORY 
By Gordon White 


Mountain Lakes High School 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Teacher, Maureen Vanderbilt 
Won regional award sponsored by 
the Newark News 


OU are a race driver. You pilot a 
car scarcely as long as you are 


tall. You can touch each tire from 
the cockpit. The ground is an inch and 
a half from your feet. 

Despite its diminutiveness, the car 
has, under the sleek black hood, a 
gleaming aluminum engine hand-tuned 
to deliver a hundred and fifty surging 
horsepower! The cam towers, the black, 
the carburetors—all are polished; they 
shimmer slightly under the bare bulbs 
above. 

You are pushed to the track. A wave 
to a jeep and you are pushed away. 
The rear wheels lock as the motor 
coughs quietly. They slide along, 
screech, and turn, as suddenly, with a 
jolt and a snort, the engine catches. You 
pull away from the push, down the 


ULE HULU LLL Lee 


Gordon White has been 
an avid auto racing 
fan since 1941, when 
he lived near the one- 
fifth mile oval at Free- 
port, Long Island. After 
the war he spent his 
free time around the 
track, working on pit 
crews of the racers and 
learning all he could 
pick up about the snarl- 
ing little cars. He first 
became interested in writing in 1947, when he 
read Maureen Daly’s story, “Sixteen,” which 
won a Scholastic Writing Award in 1938. That 
same year he also got the photography bug. 
Last year he built himself a %4 midget race car 
and drove it around Freeport, when not working 
on Bill Schindler's pit crew. He wrote “Twenty- 
five-Lap Feature” as an English composition 
assignment last September, a few months after 
he had moved to Mountain Lakes. Gordon would 
like to drive race cars for the sport of it, and 
his ambition is to win the Indianapolis “500” 
and be the AAA National Champion. In the 
meantime he will study mechanical engineering 
at Cornell, where he plans to enter this Sep- 
tember. 





Gordon White 
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track. Slowly, easily. A good warm-up 
takes time. Your motor rattles tinnily, 
heating up. 

Circle the track. Weaving down the 
stretches; testing the steering. You scan 
the track for holes, oil, water, anything 
that might send you into a spin. Trac- 
tion is of the essence. Get the feel of 
the track. You listen to your engine. 
Try the brakes—they may mean your 
life. As you pick up speed, you listen 
for a discordant note in the rhythm of 
your motor, for an ounce of misplaced 
force among gleaming rods and con- 
centric shafts—there is none! You have 
tuned it perfectly. It is right. 

You speed up, jockeying between 
cars still idling. You drop into the 
groove and take your lap. The car is 
good. It handles easily under your 
touch. It is as light as the soaring tern, 
more fleet than the most nimble gazelle, 
as you skim down the straightaway. But 
the stretch is never long enough. You 
must go slower, braking and steering 
into the continual left turn. The car is 
heavy now! It is skating, lurching, 
wheels spinning, as skittishly as a cat 
on ice! Your touch on the throttle, the 
brakes, the wheel—they must be right! 
Only a breath keeps the powerful hand 
of centrifugal force from tearing away 
the hold of gravity, from sending you 
into a sickening slide and spin from 
which there is no recovery! 

But you skitter through the turn and 
tromp on the power—you “put your foot 
in the carbs”—and the engine responds. 
The rear wheels spin savagely, the car 
shakes for an instant until it suddenly 
grips and slams you down the straight- 
away! Once more through a torturing, 
sliding turn—and you can coast down to 
the pits in front of the stands. 

In the pits your faithful stooges 
check the plugs, change a wheel, exam- 
ine the running gear. OK. Fondly th 
wipe the hood and the cowl, as you tt 
in the silent car on the starting line. 





Carefully they dust the sleek black tail 
and its glistening golden numeral, “35,” 

The announcer blares out your name 
and position as you are rolled away 
from the line. The crew’s shouts of luck 
are lost in the babble of the crowd and 
the starting rumble of powerful engines, 
A curt nod to the jeep driver, a lurch, 
and you are moving. 

The glare of the dusty lights glints 
off the graceful black body, shining in 
the chrome. It is a kaleidoscope of 
dusky glitter on the dark track. 

You bump around the perimeter of 
the track as the others get started. To 
win you must beat these seventeen 
other men. These are the best. You 
must be better. On the pole is Ronnie 
Householder, in his famous White 
Phantom number 22 Offy. Ted Tap- 
pett, Johnny Ritter, the legendary Bill 
Schindler—these are but a few of the 
capable chauffeurs you must outdrive in 
this, the toughest sport ever known! 
You are inside in the seventh row, in 
thirteenth slot. You circle the track 
slowly now. Your car’s owner is shout- 
ing something. “Try the pump .. . Fuel 
pressure. . . .” You pump-smoothly, nod: 
OK. As you pull into line for the flying 
start, you think of your fate in the next 
twelve minutes. Are you driving toward 
fame, or disaster? You must race twen- 
ty-five laps, fifteen miles, a hundred 
lethal corners. Driving into the turns at 
a hundred! Braking and tromping out at 
seventy! Driving within inches of the 
‘wall; a mere hand’s breadth separating 
you from.the next car . . . and the next! 

You and the field ease around the 
turns, aim down the stretch. The pace 
picks up; a roar—a burst of sound-a 
spurt of fumes engulfing you as you 
glimpse a flash of green! The flag goes 
down, the battle is joined, you hurtle 
onward, 

The outside row slides up as if on 4 
string. Sam Hanks’ black Offy is at your 
elbow as you skid, screaming and roat- 
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ing through the turn. You come up next 
to Johnny Ritter’s whining outboard. In 
the backstretch the front men are be- 
ing quickly run down and passed by 
faster cars. 

Chet Conklin, in a Ford, is dropping 
back, outmatched by the stubborn Of- 
fenhausers. One car crossed off. 

Ritter’s bright yellow car shoots past. 


-You follow, past Mike Nazaruk’s Ca- 


ruso Trey, now even with Johnny 
Mantz. You hit the turn together and 
stay with him, sliding out on the cor- 
ners, hub to hub on the straights. After 
three laps you nip him in the second 
turn and pass him. 

The field thins out now, dropping 
into the groove, all riding the inside. 
Householder still leads. Your dusky 
black thirty-five is riding ninth. 

By the sixth lap you pass another 
car. Youre pressing now, and being 
pressed by cars behind you. Each lap 
is a scrambling, sliding melee of cars, 
wheels pounding, motors roaring 
hoarsely. 

You pass Lloyd on the inside of a 
racking turn when he is flung into a 
wild half-spin. He churns earth as he 
tears back around and into the fray 
again, far back. Tough break. 

For an instant Johny Ritter comes up 
outside in a wild bid to pass. But you 
forge on, into the slanting bank on the 
turn, 
Through a cloud of dirt you flash. 
Tony Bonadies hits the loose dirt on the 


inside ahead of you. He churns sod and 
spins across the track. You wrench the 
wheel . . . and brush past his front 
wheels as the broken tie rod digs into 
the track and the muddy Offy rolls into 
the wall! You are past before you can 
see any more. 

It’s the ninth lap. Bill Schindler and 
Ronnie Householder are fighting for the 
lead now. Bill is driving wildly; sliding, 
spinning, fighting his car, using all of 
his eighteen years’ experience as he 
makes his moves. Ronnie drives calmly, 
a heady racer. He pumps fuel evenly in 
the backstretch; he hardly touches the 
brakes in the turn. His graceful pose is 
familiar. You watch him, then glance at 
your gauge: -it is dropping jerkily! You 
pump it back and your cylinders surge 
with power as alcohol laps into the 
carbs. 

You fling the car into another screech- 
ing broadslide. The boiling tires scream 
their protest. The engine labors as you 
tromp on the throttle and whip out of 
the turn. The force is pushing you 
against the side of the seat. The safety 
belt cuts across your flesh. The wind of 
seventy-five miles an hour snaps the 
brilliant tie over your -shoulder. The 
overhead lights glisten on your black 
satin shirt. Beads of sweat stand out on 
your brow under the helmet, clouding 
your goggles. You wipe them with the 
back of your hand as you drive through 
another turn. Your mouth is dry, for dust 
is filtering through the handkerchief 
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which is tied about your nose and 
mouth, 

Ritter is still threatening you. He 
paces you carefully, never faltering, 
waiting for you to make a slip. To- 
gether you move up on Russ Klar in his 
unconventional Meier B M W Cycle. 
Three abreast you dive into the banked 
turn. It is wide enough for only two. 
.. You send Ritter’s outboard wide. 
He drops behind and you skim into the 
straightaway. You go ahead of Flar! 
Four ahead, only four! Thirteen laps to 
go. 
Al Bonnell is next. Another lap and 
you are together. Two more. punishing 
corners, two more fleeting streaks. .. . 
Then your snarling engine rams you 
into fourth. 

The White Phantom Offy is in trou- 
ble. As it backs off, an envelope of pink 
flame pops from the stack. The car is 
suddenly smoking, its innards torn out 
by a rampaging connecting rod . . . me- 
chanical suicide. Metal rends, cracks. 
Hot oil, steaming water and sloshing 
gasoline jet out. The mixture sizzles 
momentarily, then leaps into flame as 
it runs over glowing steel. Flame 
streams from beneath the hood! The 
driver leaps from the stricken car at the 
infield grass, and you three wave a 
salute to a luckless comrade. 

Your bruised body recoils at each 
torturing curve where your rubber 
claws for traction. Your feet are hot 

(Continued on page 20) 





Place in the National High School Art Exhibition was awarded to Transparent Water Color, 
Group Il, by Richard Adolfson, 17, of White Plains High School, White Plains, N. Y. 






*“Come On, Susie!”’ 


HE weather in the lonely town of 

San Pablo was normal. It was so 
normab that it might have been classi- 
fied as a heat wave in Chicago or New 
York, but to the town’s passive inhabi- 
tants it was only the usual dry, swelter- 
ing heat of the desert. At midday, when 
the sun had reached its zenith, most of 
the town’s folks were sleeping or were 
trying vainly to do so—all except the old 
buckaroo who ran the small hardware 
store at the edge of town. 

Old Clyde was at his favorite pastime 
of whittling. He sat on the lower step 
of the stairway to his porch, one foot 
propped against the roof post, the other 
dragging in the dust below him. The 
draw of his blade had adopted the 
rhythm of his incessant tobacco chew- 
ing, an occasional spurt of which sent a 
stray lizard or two scrambling blindly 
for shelter. 

Clyde and I were talking about 
things in general when one of the young 
fellows of the town came riding up. 
“Hi, Clyde. Want to sell some goods?” 
was his greeting. Clyde slowly folded 
his jackknife, put it away; and, with 
seemingly creaking bones, got to his 
feet and entered his store, beckoning us 
to follow him. 

The inside of his store was like that 
of any other desert trading post—dark 
and dusty, with a musty odor prevailing 
about the place. The old man assumed 
his position behind the scratched and 
initialed counter, and with an air of dig- 
nity said, “What’ll you have, Sonny?” 

The low-voiced reply, fringing on 
embarrassment, was, “I want all the 
prospecting gear I can get. I figure to 


be gone quite a spell, and I want my 
stuff to last.” 

With a snort of apparent disgust the 
old man roared, “You haven’t been 
fooied by that rumor about gold bein’ 
found up in the Arroyo Mountains, 
have you?” 

The youth, somewhat shaken by 
Clyde’s outburst, stammered an an- 
swer. “W-w-well, I-I sort of thought I'd 
look around up there.” 

With a flame in his eye that made 
the desert air seem cool, the aroused 
man motioned us outside, pointed to a 
bench, and once more folded himself 
across his doorway. A new “chaw” hav- 
ing been bitten from his plug and 
tucked back into its proper corner, 
Clyde began to talk in a soft, slow 
draw]. “Son, first of all you don’t ever 
want to get mixed up in the prospectin’ 
business; it’s no good. When I was a 
lad, I'd sunk every bit of my cash in 
some tools, gecr, and a mangy burro, 
and set out expectin’ to make a fortune 
right off the bat, just like you. 

“What seems to be pleasure is nothin’ 
but a lot of pure hard work. First you 
climb a mountain, and then you all but 
dig it level. What do you get out of it? 
. Nine times out ten, nothing. 
Once in a while you strike it. rich, and 
if the claim jumpers don’t get your 
gold, the first town will. If you’re lucky, 
you have enough left to re-outfit your- 
self so’s you can go back for more. 

“Right at the first the life gets in 
your blood. You eat, drink, and sleep 
gold. You hate it and cuss it for all 
you're worth, but you can’t keep away 
from it; it just stays in your system. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
SHORT SHORT STORY 


By Morton C. Jorgensen, 17 


San Diego (Calif.) High School 
Teacher, Florence Eaton 


After a while your life’s been wasted, 
and you have to settle down. Some 
prospectors have money when they 
quit; others don’t. But what good are 
you? Look at me. I’m nothin’ but an 
old bachelor who sits around and sells a 
tin pot every now and then. No, sir, 
Sonny. You don’t want that kind of life, 
and I'll have no part in your gettin’ 
started in it. You go get a ranch ora 
farmhouse; you'll live longer and be a 
lot happier.” 

The boy closed his mouth which had 
gaped open in astonishment at the 
words of the old man, and said, “I guess 
maybe you're right. Maybe I don’t want 
that. No! I don't want that at all.” With 
that he rode back down the road where 
he was lost in a dusty haze. 

As Old Clyde watched the dust set- 
tle back to the road, his hand stopped 
cutting and working in his lap; his plug 
remained motionless in his mouth. A 
far-away look came into his eyes that 
showed he was doing some deep think- 
ing. Finally, he got up with a sigh, and 
muttering something about tin pots, 
went into the store, locking the door 
from within. 

A few minutes later Old Clyde came 
from around the side leading a small, 
ancient looking burro piled high with a 
mountain of gear, sticking out of which 
I could see a pick handle. With a sheep- 
ish grin and a sly wink at me, he led 
his burro toward the distant mountains, 
saying, “Come on, Susie. We've got one 
more trip to make. Who knows? ... 
Maybe there is something up in them 
Arroyos.” 





Twenty-five-Lap Feature 
(Continued from page 19) 


now. The straining motor is turning 
the cockpit into an inferno. You are in- 
finitely tired. Too weary to go on. But 
you must! 

You ge. past Ted Tappett in another 
three laps. You respect this speedy ace, 
the cleanest driver on the track. One 
more to go. The hardest. 

But you are flying after Schindler 
now. The lap stragglers courteously 
drive wide, letting the leaders through 
inside. You are lapping the track faster 
than Bill, pulling closer on the turns, 
losing it in the stretches ... 

Suddenly the pair o: you overtake 
the ancient number forty-three. This 
driver is not polite enough to move out 


to be lapped! Before Schindler can go 
around the slower man, you are along- 
side. You speed past while he is boxed 
inside! Bill roars after you, but it is too 
late; you are leading. 

Your mouth is dry. You are thinking 
of Tony—but the wreck has been empty 
for many laps. Think of the race now. 
You are sliding into the turns wide 
open! You are traveling a hundred fifty 
feet each second and you must concen- 
trate on the track. Don’t lose it now. 
There’s the white flag, one lap to gol 

Schindler is closing now. You slam 
on the throttle, the car churns, skids, 
streaks ahead! The final turn . . . VIC- 
TORY! 

It’s yours. Schindler claws out of the 
corner close behind, but he cannot beat 
you now, you are across! 

The world is suddenly very peaceful, 


as you cut the engine. You can coast 
now. You have seen the checker first. 
You have won! You are once more the 
skimming gull. The race is over. 

As you bump to a stop at your pit, 
you think of Tony. He . . . but when 
you step from your charger he is there, 
his shoulder bandaged, but his smile 
intact. 

You are so tired when you climb out. 
You mumble, “She was sticking fine,” 
to Joe Wozneiak, the owner. The crowd 
yells, beseeches: “Al...” “Hey, Al...” 
You wave to them. Faintly you ‘hear: 
“Great Race” . . . “Wonderful driver - 
but they won’t know you tomorrow. 
They forget. 

But you—you won, and no friend of 
yours is dead because of you. You are 
very glad. And now all men are your 
friends. You took the Feature! 
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Sea Dream 


FOURTH AWARD 
SHORT SHORT ‘STORY, $5 
By Harral Malarek 


Rockaway High School 
Rockaway, N. J. 

Teacher, Frances R. Freeman 
Won regional award sponsored by 
The Newark News 


was lying at anchor in the harbor 
of a sleepy little town in South 
Jersey. She had a sparkling white hull 
above the waterline, and below it she 
was a deep blue, her splash boards, 


Wess: I first saw Sea Dream, she 


‘cabin, and wales the same sea color. 


Sea Dream was a _ twenty-eight-foot, 
sloop-rigged knock-about with plenty of 
character. 

“Like her, son?” 

I had been so interested in the sloop 
that I hadn’t heard anyone approach. 
Turning around, I saw an elderly man 
pufing on a corn-cob pipe. He peered 
at me with friendly blue eyes from be- 
hind steel-rimmed glasses. 

“You must be Captain Ezra,” I said. 
When he nodded, I went on, “I saw 
your ad in the paper about the boat’s 
being for sale, so I thought I’d come 
down and take a look at her.” 

“Glad you came,” replied Captain 
Ezra. “The Sea Dream belonged to my 
nephew. He’s in the Navy now. The 
Pacific.” His eyes grew sad for a mo- 
ment. Then he continued, “He left her 
to me, but I’m growing too old to han- 
dle a sailboat, and besides, now I have 
that little buggy over there.” 

I looked in the direction of his ges- 
ture and saw a thirty-four-foot Cris- 
Craft, her chrome trim glistening in the 
sunlight. 


Place in Show, Opaque Water Color, Gr. 
i, Alida Walsh, St. Xavier's Academy, 
Chicago, Ill. First shown at Regional Ex. 
held by State Street Council, 
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Award Trans. Water Colors, Gr. 11, 


“C’mon,” he grinned. “We'll row out 
and let you take a good look at Sea 
Dream.” 

As we got closer to her, I saw that 
she was really a beautiful little boat. 
She hung daintily on her mooring and 
was starting to swing her stern away 
from us on the outgoing tide. Captain 
Ezra climbed up the rope ladder that 
was hanging down her starboard side. I 
threw the dinghy’s painter up to him, 
where he made it fast to a cleat. 

The boat had a large roomy cockpit, 
and I could see my reflection in the 
binnacle. Forward, a hatch led down 
three steps into the cabin. There was 
full standing head room, with two 
bunks forward. To port, there was a 
small but complete galley; to starboard, 
a chart table. A hatch, with a dead-light 
set in it, led up to the foredeck, where 
an anchor and line were neatly placed. 
The mast and boom were in good con- 
dition, and she was as tight as a drum. 
I went back to the cabin and under the 
companion way to look at the engine. 
It was eighteen horse power, in excel- 
lent shape. Over it was an automatic 
CO2 unit and alongside, a small gen- 
erator. 

I went back up to the cockpit and 
sat down, resting my arm on the tiller. 
I glanced at Captain Ezra. All this time 
he had just been sitting there, puffing 
on his pipe. He had a bright twinkle in 
his eye, for he knew that I had fallen 
in love with Sea Dream. 

I sat there thinking for half an hour 
or so. Night was coming, and the stars 


were rising up out of the sea. A light: 


wind was blowing, bringing with it the 
smell of salt marshes and mud flats. 

“Well, son?” Captain Ezra finally 
broke the silence. 

I looked at him. “She’s a beautiful 
boat, but . . .” I shrugged my shoulder. 
“I don’t think I could afford her. How 
much did you want?” 

“Well, I was goin’ to ask twenty-five 
hundred. How much you got, son?” he 
asked kindly. 


$25, Ruth Stiles, Malden (Mass.) H.S. 
First shown institute Contemporary Art, Boston, under sponsor Boston Globe. 
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I thought for a minute. The boat was 
easily worth three thousand. I had fif- 
teen hundred saved up, and I could get 
about three hundred for my car. 

“T guess I could raise about eighteen 
hundred dollars,” I said slowly. 

The glow of his pipe deepened in 
the darkness. He thought for a while 
and then céncluded, “I guess we could 
do it on that. I’d rather sell her to some- 
one like you for a little less than to 
some landlubber.” 

I stood up and shook hands with 
him. “It’s a deal, then. I'll be back with 
the money first thing in the morning.” 

We rowed back to shore. The old 
man said, “Good night, son,” and 
walked up toward his house. 

I stood looking at Sea Dream for al- 
most as long as I could make out her 
white hull. Up on the pine bluff a 
whippoorwill began calling. 

For three years I had been saving so 
that I could buy an auxiliary. I remem- 
bered how I had scrimped and saved so 
that someday I'd have a sailboat of my 
own. One that I could be proud of. I 
had my first cruise all planned. I would 
take the inland waterway down to Cape 
Hatteras, then cut out into the Atlantic 
until I reached Florida. From there I'd 
follow the Bahama Shoals into the 
Caribbean Sea. I'd spend the summer 
cruising among the islands. A wonder- 
ful dream! 

When I got home, I found there was 
some mail for me: some charts I had 
ordered, the new issue of my boating 
magazine. And my draft notice. 
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‘ 
Harral Malarek is ac- | 
tive in dramatics and 
creative writing. Other 
hobbies are ishing, 
hunting, sailing. He 
owns a catboat, wants 
some day to have a 
real Sea Dream. He 
plans to attend Park 
College, Parkville, Mo., 
hopes to be a writer. 













“Swish” caught by Thomas P. Wilcox, Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, won him a first in the 
School and Community class, and a gold key in Crowley, Milner (Mich.) region exhibit. 


Photography Awards 


Congratulations to winners of the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards! These photographs on this page (plus. 125 other win- 
ners) will be exhibited throughout June in the Rockefeller Plaza 
windows of East River Savings Bank. Many will appear in 
Scholastic Magazines and other periodicals. Slide projectors from 
Argus, Inc., for best all-around ability in (1) color and (2) flash 
go to John Opie, Jr., Riverside-Brookfield H. S., Riverside, Ill., 
and Julian Wasser, Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C. 
Names of award and scholarship winners appear in Teacher 
Edition of Literary Cavalcade. 


“Commencement Speaker” is the title of Donald 
Snyder's pelican portrait. He studies photog- 
raphy in Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“| vote for that.” Judging finals. Top |. to r. Roy Stryker, dit. 
Pittsburgh Photographic Library, University of Pittsburgh; 
: Deschin, N. Y. Times; Russel! Lee, free lancer; Charles Nelson, 
For this junior miss, Stanley Haberman, Alex- Westinghouse; bottom, James Ross, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; 
ander Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, won a first. Corsini, asst. dir., Pittsburgh Photographic Library; and Stewart 
Also So. California regional honors at Bullock's. Love, Pittsburgh Press. 
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THIS MONTH: A 


listen, gang. There’s no secret to 
taking top-notch snapshots — if you 
just think first and shoot after. 
Here’s a list of commonplace errors 
most people make. Get into the habit 
d avoiding them and you’ve taken 
along step in the right direction: 


] DON’T forget to advance the film, 


Otherwise you spoil two snapshots. 


DON’T shoot with dirty lens. Keep 
free of fingerprints and dust. 


3 DON’T chop off part of heads and legs 
of your subjects — allow for a “margin 
error” at top and bottom of finder. 


little care 





means better p1x! 


DON’T tip the camera. Keep it level 
by using the horizontal or vertical lines 
as guides. 


DON’T shoot fast objects crossing your 
camera at right angles — catch them 
coming “head-on” toward you, or at a 
45 degree angle. 

DON’T point camera upward when 
snapping tall buildings, as they will ap- 
pear to be falling over backward. Move 
farther back or shoot from a higher 
position. 


DON’T take closeups of people when 
their legs are in the foreground (as 
when sitting on the beach) —otherwise 
their feet will appear tremendous in 
size. Again, move your camera back 
farther. 


Above all, keep your camera steady. 
Hold it firmly, but not too tight, 
and squeeze shutter trigger slowly. 
Simple? Sure it is! So why not load 
up this weekend with good old Ansco 
Plenachrome All-Weather Film and 
try your luck. See how much better 
your pictures can be when you do 
your shooting the guaranteed way — 
the Ansco way! 











Prevues of Coming Attractions 


The motion picture is a wonderful in- 
stitution. Without it, I am sure, mil- 
lions of Americans would be at a ter- 
rific loss as to visual entertainment. 
Even with television, high school foot- 
ball games, community theater produc- 
tions, and visiting carnivals, there 
would be something sorely lacking from 
that magnificent panorama called The 
American Scene; something of the dra- 
matic, I think, that only the movies 
supply. And movies are never so dra- 
matic as in their “Prevues of Coming 
Attractions.” 

They are known in the trade as 
“trailers.” Why, I do not know. They 
do not ‘trail’ at all. They precede, defi- 
nitely. They are made up of the choic- 
est bits, the most delectable morsels of 
coming film fare. Their purpose, obvi- 
ously, is to snare and entice the unwary 
entertainment-seeker back into the the- 
ater next week. And, very often, they 
do. They form a vital and indispensable 
part of every movie bill and to me, the 
most exciting. I go to the movies and 
sit, unemotionally, phlegmatically, 
through Smash Hit, 2nd Smash Hit, 
News of the Day, Pete Smith’s Nov- 
elty, Bill Stern’s Sportsparade, James 
Fitzpatrick’s Travelogue, a Loony Tune 
and a Merry Melody, a Hotpoint com- 
mercial, and a “Park at the rear of 
Ivey’s.” Then—IT comes. I lean for- 
ward eagerly, eyes bright with antici- 
pation, moist hands clutching my pop- 
corn bag. PREVUES OF COMING 
ATTRACTIONS!!! 


Probably the most familiar P. of C. A. 
are the blood-and-thunder Western va- 
riety. The screen is suddenly, techni- 
colorly ablaze with a long-range desert 
scene across which four horsemen are 
galloping . . . galloping. Words flash 
up: “Out of the wind-swept reaches 
of the Old West—” (The horsemen gal- 
lop on.)—“comes the greatest adven- 
ture of them all!” (The horsemen gal- 
lop closer.) “Bigger than Stagecoach!” 
(Closer—) “Bigger than The Wester- 
ner!” (They are nearly upon us—) 
“Bigger than Red River!” (They thun- 
der deafeningly over our heads. A 
great cloud of dust—a greater surge of 
frenzied, climatic background music!) 
—“BLOOD GULCH!!!” 

The music wrings itself out and 
settles down in a lazy, loping “shadows- 
on-the-trail” type theme. “The story of 
One Man—” A lone horseman heaves 
up, silhouetted against sunset skies, 
dashing, leather-faced, -steel-jawed. It’s 
Gary Cooper or Joel McCrea or Ran- 


Humor Awards 


dolph Scott. “—One Man, pitted against 
the lawlessness of the early West!” The 
scene shifts. A careening stagecoach, 
straining horses, pursuing badmen. 
Look! There’s Our Hero atop the reel- 
ing stage! With one hand he whips up 
the lurching team, with the other he 
shoots it out with the badmen. Bullets 
shine close. But does he surrender? No! 
The gold shipment must go through! 
“One Man, hated—feared—loved!” We 
see him standing, tight-lipped, unswerv- 
ing, the heroine clutching imploringly 
at his broad chest. (Background music 
—quick, urgent.) “Jonathan, Jonathan, 
listen to me. Get out of town! Now! 
Quickly! They'll get you, Jonathan! 
They'll kill you, Jonathan!” Jonathan 
remains, tight-lipped, unswerving, eyes 
fixed on the horizon. “I love you, Jona- 
than!” Slowly he turns toward her. Pas- 
sionately he crushes her in his strong, 
manly arms. (Background music throb- 
bing wildly.) “One Man, fighting to 
preserve justice in a land that knew no 
law but the law of the six-gun!” 

Flash to the bar of the Silver Dollar 
Saloon. The Villain and Our Hero stand 
facing each other menacingly. A deathly 
pall hangs over the tense assemblage. 
The bartender quavers behind the bar. 
The scene is packed with pulse-pound- 
ing emotion. The Villain is slick and 
oily. He wears a black coat, a string tie, 
a mustache, and a fiendish leer. His 
lip curls in a sardonic smirk. “This town 


ain't big enough fur yew an’ me both, ° 


podnuh, One o’ us has got to go.” Our 
Hero’s eyes are like pinpoints of steel. 
“Smile when ya say that, podnuh,” he 
says in a deadly drawl. The Villain’s 
hand darts for his gun, but Our Hero’s 
trigger finger is quicker. Sudden wild 
gunplay. Mirrors are shattered, the 
lights go out and bedlam breaks loose. 

“Every moment ACTION-PACKED!” 





Award in Gag Cartoon, $25, Group Il, 
by Larry Pihera, 
High School, 
shown at Halle Bros. 


18, Cathedral Latin 
Cleveland, Ohio. First 
Co. Regional. 


we read above the commotion. “BLOOD 
GULCH!!! Never before has the screen 
reached such heights of raw emotion! 
BLOOD GULCH!!! Starring Randolph 
Scott!” Shot of Randolph Scott, leather- 
faced, steel-jawed, lunging from behind 
a cactus, guns smoking triumphantly, 
“In the greatest role of his career! With 
Gail Russell!” Shot of Gail Russell (or 
any other dewy-lipped ingenue) turn- 
ing away from a window where she had 
been crying daintily into the curtain 
and smiling bravely at the audience 
with a tear in her eye and ‘Gail Rus- 
sell’ written across her collarbone. “And 
lovable Gabby Hayes!” Shot of lovable 
Gabby Hayes winking and _ grinriing 
rather un-toothily. “BLOOD GULCH!!! 
Filmed entirely in Mexico with a cast 
of MILLIONS!” Here a tribe of 
Apaches attack the stockade. Fire, 
sound and fury roar from the screen, 
“Never before such a spectacle! BLOOD 
GULCH!!! Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday. See ‘BLOOD GULCH'II!” 


So come Sunday, or Monday or Tues- 
day or Wednesday, there I am, back in 
the movie-house, looking at “BLOOD 
GULCH!!!” 


FOURTH AWARD HUMOR 


Arlene Louise Croce, 16 
Lee H. Edwards High School 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Teacher, Mrs. Dean H. Crawford 


Triolet Caught in 
Own Silly Rhyme Scheme 


This line’s the same as line one, 
And this one’s the same as line two. 
Why did the first line run: 

“This line’s the same as line one’? 
Doubt of it there was none— 

We knew and we know that it’s true: 
This line’s the same as line one, 
And this one’s the same as line two. 


The Finer Points 


If stars unlit lit matches, 
and their fires never woke— 
If moons unhinged their latches, 
and the sun forgot to smoke— 


If in this song of loneliness, 
you alone stood humming— 

If only you were left, confess— 
Could you do your ‘own plumbing? 


FOURTH AWARD HUMOR 


Herbert Appleman, 17 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg 
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‘z.c! AND QUICKIE ARE 
WORKING AS LUMBERJACKS 
WHEN SUDDENLY A GIANT 
TREE NEARBY BEGINS TO 

WAVER... 


HANG ON, wy 
QUICKIE, I'VE ¥ a - 


WATCH IT, 
QUICKIE! SHE'S 
GETTING READY 
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Awards Winners 


in the Senior Writing Division of Scholastic Awards 


SHORT STORY 


FIRST AWARD: $50 
J. STANLEY BRAKHAGE, South H. §., 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Harold R. Keables. 


SECOND AWARD: $25 
SUE GROSS, Janesville 
Teacher, Frank Garvin. 


(Wise.) HS. 


THIRD AWARD: $15 
MARY NOLAN, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H.S. 
Teacher, Mildred Wright. 


FOURTH AWARDS: Waterman pen 

Herbert Appleman, Abraham Lincoln H.S., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Teachers; Maxwell Nurn- 
berg and Mr. Lapedoes. 

Peggy Sower, University City (Mo.) HS. 
Teacher, Mrs. Augusta Gottlieb. 

Bob Foulks, Polytechnic H.S., Long Beach, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Alma Jaeger. 

Judy Potter, Washington-Lee H.S., Fair- 
fax, Va. Teacher, Mrs. C. Councell. 

Joanne Waxman, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) 
H.S. Teacher, Miss Edith B. Malin. 

Bill Chambers, Visalia (Calif.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Alan W. Agol. 

Kathryn Flechsig, York Community H.S., 
Elmhurst, Ill. Teacher, Eleanor A. Davis. 

Frank A. Weihs, Franklin H.S., Portland, 
Ore. Teacher, Miss Marie C. Smith. 

Mattie Brown, Seward Park High, New 
York City. Teacher, Mrs. Irving. 

Jean Parker Allen, Greenville (N.C.) H.S. 
Teacher, Miss Haskett. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

John Callahan, Westfield 
Teacher, Margaret Dietrich. 

Kent Vaughn Flannery, Gilman Country 
School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Henry H. 
Callard. 

Carole Friedman, Weequahic H.S., New- 
ark, N.J. Teacher, William Lewin. 

Patricia Gilmartin, Mt. Lakes (N.J.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. M. H. Vanderbilt. 

Bob Hunt, Loveland (Colo.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Miss Mabel McCuskey. 

Walter H. Hutchinson, Escondido (Cal.) 
H.S. Teacher, Lynward Johnson. 

Bruce Allen Leslie, Granby H.S., Norfolk, 
Va. Teacher, Miss M. C. Starr. 

Kathryn E. Mitterer, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Louise L. Reed. 

Peter Stephen Ricci, Bulkeley H.S., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Irene Fitzgerald. 

Patricia Ann Shillcutt, Springfield (Mo.) 
H.S. Teacher, Arena Lloyd. 


(N.J.) HS. 


ESSAY 


FIRST AWARD: $50 
MARY STEVENS, Ann Arbor 
H.S. Teacher, Frank Reed. 


(Mich.) 


SECOND AWARD: $25 
BETTY STARKE HALL, Poplar 
(Mo.) H.S. Teacher, Mr. D. M. Swain. 


THIRD AWARD: $15 
WILLIAM H. WELCH, JR., Canandaigua 
(N.Y.) H.S. Teacher, Esther M. McKerr. 


Bluff 


FOURTH AWARDS: Waterman pen 

Elsie Rosenblum, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. A. Perkins. 

Eva Marie Lund, Kent Place School, 
Summit, N.J. Teacher, Eiizabeth B. Kelley. 

Nell Commager, Rye (N.Y.) Country Day 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Payne. 

Barbara Anderson, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Paul Diehl, Greenville (Me.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Robert Look. 

Kathleen Joy Hatfield, Ottumwa (Ia.) 
H.S. Teacher, John F. Killian. 

Charles Stagg, Terre Bonne HSS., p 
La. Teacher, Miss M. Isabel Lund 


Janet Sanfilipo, Academy of the Presenta- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Teacher, Sr. M. 
de Chantel. 

Jane Hazelton, Lyons Twp. H.S., La- 
Grange, Ill. Teacher, Miss Aileen Daugherty. 

Nancy Powers, Evanston Twp. H.S., Ev- 
anstcu, Ill. Teacher, Miss Mary L. Taft. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Lorel Abarbanell, Oak Park (Ill.) and 
River Forest H.S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Margaret Leslie Adkins, Washington-Lee 
H.S., Arlington, Va. Teacher, Mrs. Councell. 

Deirdre Bryant, Woodruff H.S., Peoria, 
lll. Teacher, Edwardine Sperling. 

Kay Hanlon, Saginaw (Mich.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Mrs. G. B. Duncan. 

Ada Joseph, Mt. Lebanon H.S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Florence McLoughlin. 

Pete James Knapp, Alamo Heights HS., 
San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Oma Vorden- 
baum. 

C. Kenneth Lovejoy, Simsbury 
H.S. Teacher, Mary Clark. 

Virginia Muller, Elizabeth Seton HS., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. M. Joanna. 

Warren J. Samuels. Miami Beach (Fla.) 
Teacher, Irene Roberts. 

Kathleen Zabel, Middleton H.S., Caldwell, 
Idaho. Teacher, Mrs. Mike Lindauer. 


POETRY 
FIRST AWARD: $50 


ALICE ALEXANDER, Dorsey H:S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Miss Blanche L. 
Garrison. 


SECOND AWARD: $25 
FRANCINE HAZEL, Lacordaire School, 
Montclair, N.J. Teacher, Sr. M. Virginia. 


THIRD AWARD: $15 

ANNE E. GOULD, Bethlehem Central 
H.S., Delmar, N.Y. Teacher, Gladys Skeving- 
ton. 


FOURTH AWARDS: Waterman pen 

Madison McKinley Wood, Central Sr. H.S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss A. M. Bien. 

Barbara Dvorak, Eastern H.S., Baltimore, 
Md. Teacher, Miriam E. Deem. 

Thomas Smith, Nott Terrace H.S., Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. Teacher. Mary G. McGee. 

Charles Waterman, Ft. Dodge (Ia.) HS. 
Teacher, Miss Wilma Hastie. 

Enid Kline, Brookline (Mass.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Mr. Francis W. Newsom. 

Harvey Kelman, North H.S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss E. Quello. 

Peggy Sower, University City (Mo.) HS. 
Teacher, Mrs. Augusta Gottlieb. 

John Von Hartz, Metuchen (N.J.) HS. 
Teacher, Miss Elsie Farrell. 

Jean Berg, Philip Schuyler H.S., Albany, 
N.Y. Teacher, Miss L. Gunn. 

Nancy Lou Reed, Middletown (Ohio) 
H.S. Teacher, Miss Mabel E. Eldridge. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Barbara Anne Baller, Arms Academy, 
Heath, Mass. Teacher, Mrs. Stanley Haller. 

Lorrie Barofsky, Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss F. Johnson. 

Norma Jean Blackburn, Manual Arts Sr. 
H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Mr. G. T. 
Walterhouse. 

J. Stanley Brakhage, South H.S., Denver, 
Colo. Teacher, Harold R. Keables. 

William Ritchie Darling, Bronxville (N.Y.) 
Public School. Teacher, Mrs. Anna Haig. 

Philip E. Isett, Brownwood (Tex.) Sr. 
H.S. Teacher, Marjorie Gresham. 

Reeves Van Hettinga, Lyons Twp HS., 
La Grange, Ill. Teacher, Norma Jordan. 

David Jeffrey Leveson, Midwood H5S., 
B’klyn, N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. R. Risikoff. 

Alexandra von _ Schoeler, Kingswood 


(Conn.) 


School, Cranbrook, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, | 


Miss Elizabeth Bennett. 
Marcia Storch, Mt. Lebanon H.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Virginia Ellott. 


SHORT SHORT STORY 


FIRST AWARD: Gray Magic Royal Portable Type 
writer 
SUSANNA D. SPIER, Greenwich (Conn) 
H.S. Teacher, Miss E. Sullivan. 


SECOND AWARD: $25 
RICHARD L. KAELLER, Rutland (Vt) 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Mabel Morrill. 


THIRD AWARD: $15 
EUGENE OBIDINSKI, West Scranton (Pa,) 
H.S. Teacher, Miss Maher. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 
Jack Hirschfeld, Bronx H.S. of Science, 
New York City. Teacher, Mrs. M. Epstein. 
Mary Ellen Young, Galesburg (lIIl.) Sr, 
H.S. Teacher, Miss Dena Saaijenga. 
James Lucier, University of Detroit (Mich,) 
H.S. Teacher, R. A. Schoettinger, S.J. 
Francine Hazel, Lacordaire School, Mont- 
clair, N.J. Teacher, Sister M. Virginia. 
Harral Malarek, Rockaway (N.J.) HS, 
Teacher, Miss Frances Freeman. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Burton Berkley, Evanston (1ll.) Twp 
H.S. Teacher, S. Mildred Wright. 





Special Literary Awards 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP 


The University of Pitts- 

burgh Scholarship, a 

four-year tuition schol- 

arship in the Writing 

Major, offered to the 

most promising senior 

discovered in the Scho- 

lastic Writing Awards, 

is awarded to Sue 

Gross of Janesville 

(Wis.) H. S. Sue re- é 

ceived a Second Award ~~ 

in Short Story and a ‘Commendation in Poetry. 
Sue is on the staff of her school newspaper 
and an editor of the literary magazine. She 
is a member of the National Honor Society 
and Quill and Scroll. Her story is published 
in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade, together 
with other Awards-winning stories, essays, poetry, 
plays, and autobiographical sketches. 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD MEMORIAL AWARD 
The Ernestine Taggard 
Memorial Award of 
$50, offered in mem- 
ory of Miss Ernestine 
Taggard, late literary 
editor of Scholastic 
Magazines, is awarded 
to a student who dis- 
plays special talent 
and versatility in cre- 
ative writing. The 1951 
award goes to Stanley 
Brakhage, of South H. S., Denver, Colo. Stan 
is president of the literary and drama clubs 
of his school and has tried his hand at vers’ 
stories, and plays. He was a Writing Awards 
winner in ‘49, ‘50, and ‘51. He plans fo 9? 
to Dartmouth next fall. He hopes to make @ 
career of writing, utilizing perhaps, both his 
literary and dramatic experience in 
work. Stan was born in Kansas City, Mo. bit 
has lived in Denver since he was nine. 
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Myra Brown. Duncan U. Fletcher HS., 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Teacher, Helen L. 
Merrill. 

Rita Romayne Carota, Latrobe (Pa.) HS. 
Teacher, Mabel Lindner. 

Morton C. Jorgensen, San Diego (Cal.) 
HS. Teacher, Florence Eaton. 

Ronald Mitchell, East Hampton (Conn.) 
HS. Teacher, Andrew Ferrigno. 

Robert G. Petree, Montgomery Blair H'S.., 
Silver Spring, Md. Teacher, Jacquelyn 
Runkle. 

Patricia Preston, Wauwatosa (Wisc.) HS. 
Teacher, S. Katherine Lehmann. 

Elizabeth Rittenhouse, Westfield (N.J.) 
HS. Teacher, Margaret Dietrich. 

Ralph Webb, West H.S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Mrs. June Nicolds. 

Barbara Wolfe, La Jolla (Cal.) HS. 
Teacher, Mr. O. F. Clark. 


REVIEW 


FIRST AWARD: $25 

MYRA BROWN, Duncan U. Fletcher HS., 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Teacher, Mrs. 
Helen Merrill. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 
PHYLLIS GOLDSTEIN, East Orange (N.J.) 
HS. Teacher, Mr. Blodgett. 


THIRD AWARD: $10 
KARL H. MUENCH, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. 
HS. Teacher, Clarence Hach. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Jim Giblin, Harvey H.S., Painesville, Ohio, 
Teacher, Phyliis Brooks. 

Arnold S. Lobel, Nott Terrace H.S., Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. Olive Weeks. 

Ellen Goldberg, Glen Ridge (N.J.) HS. 
Teacher, Robert Hilton. 

William G. Moore. Gilmour Academy, 
Gates Mills, Ohio. Teacher, Brother Ivo 
Regan, C.S.C. 

Richard Schickel, Wauwatosa (Wisc.) Sr. 
HS. Teacher, Julia Henninger. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Robert Alter, Albany (N.Y.) H.S. Teacher, 
Mae McGuiness. 

Marlena Hervruggen, James Ford Rhodes 
School, Cleveland, ©. Teacher, Virginia 
Sancetta. 

Eva Miodownik, H.S. of Music and Art, 
N.Y.C. Teacher, Mr. H. Fife. 

Douglas Mittelmann, Bronx HS. of Sci- 
ence, N.Y.C. Teacher, Doris Eliazon. 

Jean Orr, Kremmling (Colo.) Union H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Idelia Baumgarten. 

Judith Ortlieb, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Robert H. Pierce, Dos Palos (Cal.) Joint 
Union H.S. Teacher, Corinne Falvey. 

Peggy Jean Passwaters, Thomas Jefferson 
HS. San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Miss 
Mattie Brewer. 

William B. Pope, North Fulton HS., 
Atlanta, Ga. Teacher, Miss Emma Plaster. 

Lynne Rogers, South H.S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Harold R. Keables. 


_ HUMOR 
FIRST AWARD: $25 
JOHN RICHARD AGNEW, Redlands 


School, Homestead, Fla. Teacher, Fern 
Adams. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 


NANCY LOU REED, Middletown (Ohio) 
HS. Teacher, Mabel E. Eldridge. 


THIRD AWARD: $10 


THOMAS E. HOWE, South Shore HS. 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Isabel Kincheloe. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 


Arlene Louise Croce, Lee H. Edwards 
HS., Asheville, N.C. Teacher, Mrs. Dean H. 
Crawford. 

John Sullivan, Wethersfield (Conn.) HS. 
Teacher, Robert Twiss. 

Herbert Appleman, Abraham Lincoln 
HS., Brooklyn, N.Y. Teachers, Maxwell 
Nurnberg and Mr. Lapedoes. 

las Mittlemonn, Bronx H.S. of Sci- 
ence, N.Y.C. Teacher, Doris Eliazon. 
Duncan Steinmetz, Sarasota (Fla.) 


- Teacher, Miss Etta Scarborough. 





f RAME that terrific catch with... 


a trusty argus 193 


Just frame that fine mess of fish in the big 
Argus 75 view finder—and flick the shutter! 
This famous reflex-type camera lets you see 
the picture as it will appear— gives you great 
results every time. No strange angles or 
heads lopped off! 





















it’s the perfect camp companion 


Your trusty “75” will capture all those 
favorite camping scenes and situations in 
full, natural color as well as black and white. 
You'll get beautiful 2%” by 2%” or jumbo 
prints for your album and for those letters 
home. 

And you don’t have to be an expert to 
get expert pictures with the “75”. Its fine 
Lumar lens is always in focus. Its built-in 
flash for night shots...its double-exposure 
guard make good picture-taking easy! Ask 
your local camera dealer to show you the 
famous Argus 75. 


+1189 : 


(incl. tax) 
y ; it, $4. 
J only Case, $2.50; Flash Unit, $4.08 


prices subject to change without notice 


argus 


CAMERAS, INC. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


younever | 
get this.. 





a ae 











| argus 75...combines simplicity...quality... economy 


eo 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


Vicki Bloye, Wauwatosa (Wisc.) HS. 
Teacher, Miss S. Katherine Lehmann. 

Matt Epstein, Calvin Coolidge H.S., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Chase. 


Peter Garrett, South H.S., Denver, Colo. j 


Teacher, Harold Keables. 

Joan Kellogg, Oak Park (Ill.)-River Forest 
H.S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Alberta Mitchell, Central HS., 
Okla. Teacher, L. Gilliam. 

Dorothy Qlim, Battin H.S., Elizabeth, N.J. 
Teacher, Ethel Barton. 

Nicholas David Probst, Gilman Country 
School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Roy C. 
Barker. . 

Dan Tamkus, Aberdeen (Md.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Richard O. Price. 

Toni Trusel, La Jolla (Cal.) H.S. Teacher, 
Owen F. Clark. 

Emma Woody, Battin H.S., Elizabeth, N.J. 
Teacher, Ethel M. Barton. 


Tulsa, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


FIRST AWARD: $25 
DAVE DAVIES, Kirkwood 
Teacher, Mrs. I. B. Williams. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 
J. STANLEY BRAKHAGE, South HS., 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Harold R. Keables. 


THIRD AWARD: $10 


RUTH TAGER, New Utrecht H.S., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. Rosencrantz. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Peter Kvirsky, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. Teacher, Miss Kurson. 

Paul Gruner, Cooley H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss M. Ferguson. 

Elizabeth Ann Hornsey, Will Rogers HS., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Miss Ulista Hawkins. 

Nancy Naylor, Burlingame (Calif.) H.S., 
Teacher, Miss Fern Harvey. 

Christine M. Schacht, Housatonic Valley 
Regional High, Falls Village, Conn. Teacher, 
Oliver Eldridge. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Robert Altér, Albany (N.Y.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Mae McGuiness. 

Gladys Betz, Kimberley School, Montclair, 
N.J. Teacher, Linda Holloway. 

Martha Gene Bohart, Crystal Lake (IIl.) 
Community H.S. Teacher. Ken Tarpley. 

Michael Di Carlo, Roslindale (Mass.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mary E. Hamrock. 

Hildegard Eckert, Central HS., 
Okla. Teacher, Miss Ruth Douglas. 

Margaret Green, Mt. Lebanon H‘S.. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Virginia A. Elliott. 


(Mo.) HS., 


Tulsa, 


J. Lamar Rekart, St. Louis (Mo.) Univ. 
H.S. Teacher, Rev. John Crowley, S.J. 
Elizabeth Sayre, Woodrow Wilson H.S., 
Washington, D.C. Teacher, Norma Kale. 
John Shearer, Denby H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Jackson Rosecrance. 
Beverly Tasko, Wethersfield (H.S.) Conn. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marjorie Windsor. 


GENERAL ARTICLE 


FIRST AWARD: $25 


SUZANNE McCLEMENTS, Beaver (Pa.) 
Sr. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Beulah Cook. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 


ROBERT LAPORT, Glen Ridge (N.J.) 
H.S. Teacher, R. Hilton. 
THIRD AWARD: $10 

MAUREEN CAMERON, Edwin Denby 


H.S., Detroit, 
crance. 


Mich. Teacher, Mr. Rose- 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Allen Goody, East H.S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Mrs. Hoffman. 

J. Marley Liston, Nott Terrace H.S. Sche- 
nactedy, N.Y.. Teacher, Miss McGee. 

William M. Burgan II, Gilman Country 
School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Roy 
Barker. 

Bernard T. Koon, Jr., St. Louis (Mo.) 
Univ. H.S. Teacher, Rev. J. J. Divine, S.J. 

Mary Ann Hedberg, Will Rogers HS., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Tommie Barnes. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Zola Mae Blakeslee, Martin County HS., 
Stuart, Fla. Teacher, Don J. Romanello. 

Morin Carole, Bristol (Conn.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Alice Pulsifer. 

Howard Heard, Wichita Falls (Tex.) H.S. 
Teacher, Louise Lipscomb. 

Cathy Lightfoot, Holy Rosary, H.S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Elizabeth Reid, Laurel School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. Teacher, Ethel Andrews. 

Caroline Schermerhorn, Solvay (N.Y.) 
H.S. Teacher, Irene R, Fennelly. 

Alfred Truesdell, Roosevelt H.S., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Teacher, Mrs. Laura Williamson. 

Patricia Ann Whitney, Keene (N.H.) HS. 
Teacher, Mr. P. Augustine Hanley. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 


FIRST AWARD: $25 

LOREL ABARBANELL, Oak Park (IIl.) 
and River Forest H.S. Teacher, Mildred 
Linden. 





SECOND AWARD: $15 
BARBARA HILLYER, Southwest HS, 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Miss A. C. Klein, 


THIRD AWARD: $10 

DAVE KRAMER, Garfield School, Seattle, 
Wash. Teachers, Marie Saeman, Mr. ¢ 
Wilson. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Marylyn Sproatt, Carlisle 
Teacher, Miss K. Harris. 

Richard Wiezell, Proviso Twp. H.S., May- 
wood, Ill. Teacher, Richard L. Daniels. 

Marjorie D. Brown, Maine Twp. HS, 
Park Ridge, Ill. Teacher, Miss Ellen Sea. 
berg. 

Joyce Hansen, Oak Park (Tll.)-River Forest 
H.S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Bill Barrett, Ft. Smith ‘Ark.) Sr. HS, 
Teacher, Hazel Presson. 


(Ind.) Hs, 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Robert Hill Bartlett, 
School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Carl Wonnberger. 


Cranbrook Boys 
Mich. Teacher, 


Jimmie Campbell, Breckenridge (Tex.) 
H.S. Teacher, Billie Ratliff. 
Gerald L. Cherry, Lincoln (Neb.) HS, 


Teacher, Alva B. Cavett. 

Nancy Greer, Albany (N.Y.) Academy for 
Girls. Teacher, Ella R. Robinson. 

Teresa Hagen, St. Teresa Academy, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Teacher, Sr. Mary Pauline, 
Ad. PP.S. 

Persis Hathaway, Edwin Denby HS., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, J. L. Rosecrance. 

Edward Taylor McHugh, East H:S., Den- 
ver, Colo. Teacher, Kathrine F. Hoffman. 

Dorothy Olim, Battin H.S., Elizabeth, NJ. 
Teacher, Ethel M. Barton. 

Helen G. Perry, Marylawn of the Oranges 
School, South Orange, N.J. Teacher, Sr. 
Agnes Virginia. 

Buddy Young, Poly. H.S., Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Teacher, Mrs. Hornsby. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 


FIRST AWARD: $25 

AVIS M. LLEWELLYN, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Marion L. Knee- 
land. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 
DAVE HARTMAN, Lehman H.S., Canton, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss Esther Smith. 


THIRD AWARD: $10 

ANNE HUNTER GARBARINO, Pershing 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Gret- 
zinger. 





. . . to the Winners 
. . « and to all participants 
in the Radio Script Division of the Writing Awards 





Watch for 
“AUDIOSCRIPTS 1951” 


Audio Devices will again publish a collection 
of these scripts—the winners, as well as those 
selected for honorable mention. They will be 
available at the beginning of the school year 
in September. Look for the announcement. 











As sponsors of the Radio Script Division of the Scholastic Writing Awards, 
we are happy to extend our sincere congratulations to the talented young 
winners. The cash awards which they have received are justly deserved. But 
perhaps still more important is the realization that they have taken the first 
big step toward establishing for themselves a place in the radio writing field. 


And to the teachers of the winging students, we also extend our thanks and 
congratulations—for their part in this contest has certainly been an impor- 


tant one. 


Not ail could win, of course. And to the hundreds of contestants, all of whom 
submitted excellent scripts, we say—keep up the good work, and maybe you 


will be among the winners in next year’s contest. 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
makers of 
i F e 
and 
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FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 
Anne C. McGregor, Penn H.S., Verona, 
Pa. Teacher, Mr. W. E. McLeister. 

Paul J. Crossman, Rutland (Vt.) HS. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mabel Morrill. 

Martha Litvany, Glen Ridge (N.J.) HS. 
Teacher. Mr. Charles Cook. 

Esther Lucas, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy, Teacher. Marion L. Kneeland. 
Alice Jean Kennett, Suffield (Conn.) H.S. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Biggerstaff 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Wilma Jean Arnett, Ottumwa (Iowa) HS. 
Teacher, Ester Jamison 

Viola Jean Beckwith, Nampa (Idaho) H.S., 
Teacher, Dilla Tucker 

Myra Brown, Duncan U. Fletcher HS., 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Teacher, Helen L. 
Merrill 

Carol Ann Dougherty, Vincentian Insti- 
tute, Albany, N.Y. Teacher, Sr. Mary 
Margretta, R.S.M 

Nancy Grove, Bernardsville (N.J.) HS. 
Teacher, Miss M. L. Henry. 

Eileen J. Jacobsen, Peoria (Ill.) HS. 
Teacher, Miss Emily Rice. 

Diane Kaub, East H.S., Denver, 
Teacher, Mrs. K. Hoffman. 

Paul Roberts, Arlington (Tex.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Mrs. H. M. Nichols. 

Nance A. Seiple, Allentown 
Teacher, Miss D. Schlicher. 
Grace M. Thompson, Lacordaire School, 
Montclair, N.J. Teacher, Sr. M. Perpetua, 
OP. 


Colo. 


(Pa.) H.S. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


FIRST AWARD: $25 
WILLIAM CORBUS, Robert E. Fitch HS., 
Croton, Conn. Teacher, Verne E. Reynolds. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 
BILL McDADE, San Diego (Calif.) H.S. 
Teacher, Miss Florence Eaton. 


THIRD AWARD: $10 
DAVID P. CALLEO, Union-Endicott H.S., 
Endicott, N.Y. Teacher, Betty E. Wyke. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Ruth Anne Doyle, Northampton (Mass.) 
HS. Teacher, Miss Priscilla Noddin. 

James Edward Petrasovich, Lincoln H.S. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Myra L. MeCoy. 
Louise M. Smith, Edwin Denby HS., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Jackson L. Rose- 
crance. 

Doris Braddock, Boulder (Colo.) HS. 
Teacher, Miss Katharine Willis. 
Marilyn Hubach, Belleville 
Teacher, Carl Hensinger. 


(N.J.) H.S., 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Beverly Davis, Will Rogers H.S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Tommie Barnes. 

Paul J. Gionfriddo, Wethersfield (Conn.) 
Teacher, Mrs. Marjorie Windsor. 

Malkom G. Jackoway, Soldan-Blewett 
HS. St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Helen C. Koch. 

Beverly L. Johnson, Dunbar H.S., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Teacher, Madison W. Tignor. 

Robert Fabian King, Holden (Mass.) HS. 
Teacher, Leota E. Schoff. 

Elliott C. Miller, Matthew Whaley HS., 
Williamsburg, Va. Teacher, J. W. Etheridge. 

Marlene Stritzinger, Dominican H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Sister Mary Ellen, O.P. 

Peter Weil, Central H.S.. Omaha, Neb. 
Teacher, Mrs. Anne Savidge. 

Raymond Yamachika, Waimea H.S., Wai- 
mea, Kauai, Hawaii. Teacher, Mrs. Juanita 
Munion. 

Richard F. Zwetsch, West View HS., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. H. P. Smith. 


ORIGINAL RADIO DRAMA 


FIRST AWARD: $25 


WILLIAM GALARNO, Arthur Hill Sr. 
HS. Saginaw, Mich. Teacher, Mattie G. 
Crump. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 


RICHARD SPENCER REAMER, JR., Elk- 
(Ind.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, Galen Wenge. 





Cet 7 


‘BUILD-UP’ 


Hor Summer Spores! 


Pretty soon you’ll be swimming with 
the gang, playing tennis, baseball, 
going on picnics, camping trips! 
Fun if you’re fit— but you lose out 
if you’re the one who gets bushed! 
Tomorrow— start building up with 
the “build up” wheat cereal. A bowl of 
Kellogg’s PEP with milk is one of the 
most complete foods you can find. You 


BUILD 
uP! 











...and you 
can start that 
build-up 
at breakfast 


get all the nutritional value of whole 
wheat flakes plus a full day’s need of 
“Sunshine” Vitamin D in every one- 
ounce helping—AND more Vitamin 
B,, than any other leading brand of 
wheat flakes! 

So don’t wait— perk up With PEP! 
Always fresh, always crisp, always 
delicious! 


WHOLE 


WHEAT 


*LAKES 
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CUTE tl HUDATEU TATA EVACUATE 


Enterprise—and YOU 


We will wager that as you grow 
older you will grow even more 
proud than you are today of 
being an American. 

The Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., 16mm color film “Enter- 
prise” shows you one reason 
why it’s great to be an Amer- 
ican. It tells how the people of 
a small town in Georgia lifted 
their community from depres- 
sion to prosperity by their own 
belief in the American way of 
doing things. 

Your teacher can arrange to 
have this film shown, free of 
charge, by writing to Public 
Relations Dept., Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
Makers of 


Arrow Shirts, Sports Shirts, Ties, 
Handkerchiefs, Underwear 





UULUNULLA 








PU 








FREE ts, 


or send Scin y 

stamps or coin fo us 
Ce aaa) The Famous Slugger 
—— Year Book for ’51 
is ready at your dealers. Contains 
pictures and performance records of 
the 1950 season, plus information on 
the great and near great in Baseball. 
A feature is Ralph Kiner’s own story |, 
on batting, “Power Hitting and Place ¢4'} 
Hitting.” Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. S-32. 

| \MILLERICHE BRADSBY C° 


Louisville easy 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


COLLEC 


pat an, Aare eroplanes, Flowers. "Traine and ot 
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THIRD AWARD: $10 
THOMAS J. WALSH, Gonzaga H.S., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Teacher, Joseph Kerns, S.J. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Virginia Ann Mills, Nazareth Academy, 
Rochester, N.Y. Teacher, Sister Evelyn. 

Carmie Amato, John Adams H.S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Teacher, Miss Agnes Lee. 

Richard O. Martin, Idaho Falls (Idaho) 
H.S. Teacher, Miss Afton Bitton. 

Maurice McInerney, Cathedral H.S., Den- 
ver, Colo. Teacher, Sr. Therese Martin. 

John Gilmore Bansch, Helena (Mont.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Doris Marshall. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Alice Alexander, Dorsey H.S., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Teacher, Miss Garrison. 

Ann Stevenson, St. John the Baptist H.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. M. Rosalie. 

David Lamb, Yakima (Wash.) H.S. Teach- 
er, Miss Murle J. Birk. 

Mary Jakubeck, Johnson City (N.Y.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Rose Sullivan. 

Jean Lubas, Battin H.S., Elizabeth, N.J. 


RADIO ADAPTATION 


FIRST AWARD: $25 
LILA KRONSTADT, James Madison H.S., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. E. Freilicher. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 
MARILYNN HALL, Mackenzie H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Ben Mecxler. 


THIRD AWARD: $10 
SUE WYCHE, Las Vegas 
Teacher, Miss Nell Doherty. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Edward J. Golden, Boston (Mass.) Latin 
School. Teacher, Gordon F. Irons. 

Barbara Smith, Laconia (N.H.) HS. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruth P. Estes. 

Wesley M. Pollard, Heiena (Mont.) HS. 
Teacher, Doris M. Marshall. 

Robert B. Yegge, East H.S., Denver, Colo. 


(N.M.) HSS. 


el eacher, Thomas Gilligan. 


Betty Hall, Roosevelt H.S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Teacher, Olga Solfronk. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Dudley F. Uphoff, Jr., Shaw H.S., Cleve- 
land, O. Teacher, Louise R. Baker. 

Jack Allen Whitehorn, Roosevelt H.S., St. 
Louis, Mo. Teacher, Miss O. Solfronk. 

Jean M. McCarron, Nazareth Academy, 
Rochester, N.Y. Teacher, Sister Evelyn. 

Irwin Rosenberg, West Sr. H.S., Madison, 
Wisc. Teacher, Miss Wheeler. 

Peter Ansell, John Marshall H.S., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. Frank Saunders. 


GENERAL RADIO SCRIPT 


FIRST AWARD: $25 

GERALDINE GARNETT HEUERMANN, 
Central H.S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher. Miss 
Lorraine Lowry. 


SECOND AWARD: $15 
JAMES STASHEFF, A. B. Davis HS., Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. Teacher, Roberta Fleming. 


THIRD AWARD: $10 
EDWARD G. FIELD, Sr. H.S., Westfield, 
N.J. Teacher, Miss Bordner. 


FOURTH AWARDS: $5 each 

Jerold Bruce Coburn, Miami (Fla.) Edi- 
son H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Sophia Derbyshire. 

Bob Clein, Henry Grady H.S., Atlanta, 
Ga. Teacher, Mrs. William F. Smith. 

Paui Bowen Hannon, East Denver (Colo.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mr. Zarlengo. 


Nancy Rae Riley, Wethersfield (Conn.) 
H.S. Teacher, Mrs. M. Windsor. 
Evelyn MacDougall, Cheyenne (Wyo.) 


H.S. Teaciter, Mildred U. Beck. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Joseph Gerald Rezin, Wyandotte HS., 
Kansas City, Kan. Teacher, Mr. H. A. Bill- 
ingsley. 
Xantha Kurtz, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H.S. 
Teacher, Miss D. DeLap. 


Pat Mamlin, Lee H. Edwards H.S., Ashe. 
ville, N. C. Teacher, Mrs. Dean Crawford, Jr, 

Steven Paul, Henry Grady H.S.. Atlanta, 
Ga. Teacher, Mrs. William Frank Smith. 

Gilbert Levin, Central H.S., Detroit, Mich, 
Teacher, Helen’ J. Converse. 


This listing omits commendation 
awards in several classifications. These 
students will be notified of their awards 
by their principals. 





Special Awards 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS AWARD 


The National Conference Award of $50, given 
to the student whose writing best shows appre- 
ciation of the need for unity and understand. 
ing g all rel and racial groups, is 
awarded to Harvey Kelman, 16, of North High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., for his poem, 
“Appeal to Reason—1951,” which won a fourth 
award in the Senior Poetry classification. Harvey 
is also the winner of a commendation in orig- 
inal radio drama. His teacher is Esther C. Quello, 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 
AWARDS 


Five Health and Nutrition Awards of ten dol- 
lars each are awarded by Scholastic Magazines 
for the best entries on health education. 1951 
winners are: Gerald L. Cherry, Lincoln (Neb.) 
H.S., teacher, Alva B. Cavett; Johnny Dawley, 
Jr. H.S., Rapid City, §. D., teacher, Mrs. Margaret 
Nelson; Mary Greco, Nazareth Academy, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., teacher, Sr. M. Evelyn, S.S.J.; Suzanne 
McClements, Beaver (Pa.) H.S., teacher, Beulah 
Cook; Margaret Anne Shearer, Middletown 
(Conn.) H.S., teacher, Agnes Drennan. 
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CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


of Cartooning 


4 \. DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
6 Day, Evening, Saturday 
(f and Sunday Classe 
Commercial Art « Illustration 
* Drawing * Painting 


Fashion Illustration 
Art Essentials 


FINE “ARTS | Oress Design « 


Interior Decoration « 
Write for free Catalog Z 


18 SO MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3; ill 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses: Advertising Design, Architec- 
ture, Art Education, Illustration, Industrial De- 
sign, Interior Design. 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Iilus- 
tration, Industrial Design, Textile Design. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. ¥- 
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Quill & Scroll 
Journalism Awards 


NEWS STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
WILLIAM BRANTLEY, Eastern H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, John Cumming. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
HELEN TERRY FOKES, LaGrange (Ga.) 
HS. Teacher, Isma Swain. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
TOM HOEMIG, North Side HS., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Teacher, Ione Colligan. 


FEATURE STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
Mary Nolan, Evanston Township (IIl.) 
HS. Teacher, Clarence W. Hach. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
Richard Schickel, Wauwatosa (Wis.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mr. P. W. Regensdorf. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
Dorothy Menzel, Southwest H.S, St. Louis, 
Mo, Teacher, Miss Lucile C. Murphy. 


EDITORIAL 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
GEORGE FEIFER, Passaic (NJ.) HS. 
Téacher, R. J. Estrey. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
BARBARA BUFFETT, Har-Brack Union 


HS., Brackenridge, Pa. Teacher, Miss E. 
Parker. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


SHYRLEE BLOOM, Central School, De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, B. J. Bakke. 


SPORTS WRITING 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

HOWARD KLEINBERG, Miami 
HS. Teacher, Barbara Garfunkel. 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 


WILLIAM NELSON, Proviso Township 
HS. Maywood, Ill. Teacher, Richard L. 
Daniels. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


EDDIE REED, R. L. Paschal Sr. HS., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. Margaret Cas- 
key. 


(Fla.) 


INTERVIEW 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

COLLETTE RUSSELL, Evanston Town- 
ship (Ill.) H.S. Teacher, Clarence W. Hach. 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 

NANCY PERRIN, Cooley HS., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mr. L. C. Carter. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 


DONALD ANTHONY PETESCH, San 
Angelo (Tex.) H.S. Teacher, Ed Cole. 


COLUMN 
FIRST PRIZE: $25 
RICHARD NEFF, Middletown (O.) HS. 
Teacher, Mabel E. Eldridge. 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 


HOWARD RAVIS, James E. Hillhouse 
HS, New Haven, Conn. Teachers, Miss 
Lindwall, Dr. Sheridan. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


MYRTLE SNYDER, Newport News (Va.) 
HS. Teacher, Don Green. 





FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 


to help your game .- 










Bob Feller and Ted Williams are 
members of the famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff for the development of 
better equipment for better play. 


42210 


The Wilson Ted Williams Pro-Model. 


Famous players in every major 










Wilson Official League Baseballs are 
built exactly to major league speci- 
fications. Used in more professional 
leagues than any other ball. 


sport—including such baseball 
greats as Ted Williams and Bob 
Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s fast modern 
play. They say “Play Wilson and you 
play the best.” Sold by leading 


sporting goods dealers everywhere. 





iT’S 


pts EQUIPMENT 


TODAY IN SPO 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS GO., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal citles 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








ht...on time? 


HOW DID SHIPS BELL TIME START? 


($5.00 to Delbert Marshall of Collingswood, N. J.) 


Before ships carried clocks,"hour glasses were used 
to tell time. Every half hour the glass was turned 
and a bell was struck—one bell for 12:30, +wo bells 
for 1:00, three bells for 1:30 and so on up to 8 bells 
which occur at 12:00, 4:00 and 8:00 oclock. In 
this way 24 hours are divided into 6 equal sections 


“ ~ 8 bells each. 
Z , “ - 


WHAT AWARDS 
; HAS HAMILTON 
P WON RECENTLY ? 


($5.00 to Jim Herring of Durham, N. C. 


WHAT RECEARCH ES INTO The American Society of 


_g». MAKING HAMILTONS ?  !ndustrial Engineers gave their highest honor, 
“we 00.00 to Gashave Thatcher of -** Distinguished Merit Award,to Hamilton 


~~ West Orange, N. J.) in 1950 and in 195! for leadership in styling, 
engineering and manufacture of fine watches, 


——> 


Hamiltons new, million= 
dollar research laboratory 
is the worlds largest. 
Here hundreds of scientists 
and engineers work to 
keep Hamilton the worlds 
finest watch. 











Above: JENNY —10K gold-filled case 45225 | 
GROVER - 10x gold-filled case and braceleh 7 
#7152. Your jeweler has a wide selection of § 
fine Hamilton watches priced from *49.2up © 


HAMILTON 
The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Copr., 1951, Hamilton Watch Co.-Prices include Federal Tax. All prices subject to change without no 
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